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-Memorabilia 





i was a pleasure to receive once more, 

after a long interval, a copy of Southerly, 
the magazine of the Sydney branch of the 
English Association (1955, Number 4, price 
5s.). Naturally it is concerned critically with 
the English language as written in Australasia, 
and with the literature produced there. We 
are reminded of a New Zealander whom we 
too much forget, Katherine Mansfield. 
Where Mr. R. G. Howarth does not carry 
one with him is in his minute analysis of the 
sounds in Mr. Kenneth Slessor’s verse—it 
turns what should have been poems into 
literary curiosities. 


THE current number of Folk-Lore has 

some interesting papers. Medical Folk- 
lore of Venice and Rome, by Dr. W. Bonser, 
describes some ancient and _ medieval 
epidemics and their ‘cures’ by ‘ medical’ 
saints and their relics; Demonology and 
Medicine, by Miss S. R. Burnstein, M.A., 
treats of the supposed witchcraft origin of 
disease. The latest departure in Folklore 
research—Museums of Rural Culture—is 
described by Mr. J. W. V. Higgs. With Folk 
Life and Traditions, book and _ periodical 
reviews, this number has a specially wide 
appeal. 


THE Confederate Research Club. For 
over two years this organisation has 
been engaged in extensive research into the 
activities of the Confederate States naval 
mission to Europe, and in the course of this 
work it has attempted to locate what have 
now come to be called the “ Bulloch Papers.” 
These papers are the accumulated letters, 
messages, and signals which passed between 
Commander James D. Bulloch, the principal 
naval agent in England, and the Confederate 
Secretary of the Navy, in Richmond, 
Virginia. They cover the full four years of 
the War Between the States. 
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Rear-Admiral John B. Heffernan, Director 
of Naval History, U.S.N., has informed the 
Club that his records show the papers, com- 
prising two separate lots, as having been 
received from the Commander (then resident 
in Liverpool) via the Hon. Theodore 
Roosevelt of Washington D.C. in 1894. He 
goes on to say, however, that these papers 
were returned to Commander Bulloch via 
the United States Diplomatic Bag _ in 
January of 1895. 

The Club has been unable to trace the 
movements of these papers after that date, 
and enquiries addressed to all close associates 
of the Bulloch family in England have failed 
to reveal any further details. It is quite 
possible that the Commander passed them 
to a library or similar institution in this 
country before his death in January, 1901, 
for it seems hardly likely that he would 
destroy them after having kept them in such 
orderly fashion for so many years. 


"THE Exhibition of Design and Printing in 

the Netherlands at the National Book 
League in April was well worth a visit by 
anyone interested in printing and graphic 
design. It had been organised jointly by the 
Netherlands Embassy and the Dutch print- 
ing industry partly to show the excellent 
work being done in Holland and partly to 
attract business. The standard over the 
whole range, from fine art books to paper 
books, from maps and calendars to beer- 
bottle labels, was high both in conception 
and execution. Naturally, such an exhibi- 
tion showed only the cream of the total 
Output, but it was clear that Holland can 
compete with the acknowledged high 
standards of the Swiss and German indus- 
tries. British printers could learn a great 
deal from this exhibition and they might 
agree that it would not have been easy to 
pick so many first-class specimens from the 
home market. 


R. SYDNEY RACE writes: ‘I have 
noticed some references recently to 
the re-building of the City Churches, and 
suggestions that too many are down for 
restoration. I think this ought not to apply 
to St. Mary, Aldermanbury (my note March, 
1955, p. 128). Could you not give support 
to my suggestion that the universities and 
other educational foundations of the U.S.A. 
might well undertake the restoration of this 
church? ’ 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes 








APHORISM—AN ASPECT OF 
EUPHUISM 


ACCORDING to the O.E.D. euphuism 

originally meant a prose style character- 
ized by “ continual recurrence of antithetical 
clauses .. . alliteration . . . a long string of 
similes . . . often drawn from the fabulous 
qualities ascribed to plants, minerals, and 
animals... and the constant endeavour after 
subtle refinement of expression.” That is, 
euphuism is a style which depends heavily 
on “rhetorical figures or vocal ornament 
which are known as schemata,’ namely 
isocolon, parison, paromoion, paronomasia. 
The Greek terms mean sequent cola or 
clauses having an equal number of syllables, 
clauses having an almost equal number of 
syllables, parallelism of sound between the 
words of two clauses, and play on words. 
Euphuism has all of these attributes and 
more; Mr. C. S. Lewis extends the list slightly; 
antithesis, alliteration, balance, rhyme, asso- 
nance, and the quality added in “ full 
blown euphuism,” a wealth of pseudo- 
scientific simile.* But mere employment of 
such devices does not constitute a 
euphuistic style. It is their excessive use that 
is definitive; as A. Feuillerat claims, “ l’abus 
de l’antithése . . . et l’'abus des comparaisons 
. . . sont assurément les deux traits les plus 
frappant du style de Lyly.’” 

Doubtless the definitions are all good, 
though they are not meant to be exclusive. 
But it is remarkable that one further charac- 
teristic of the style has been neglected by 
the critics; that is, the frequent use of 
aphorism or cliché as part of a euphuistic 
simile. There is some reason to believe that 
the euphuistic writers were aware of their 
use of aphorism; Lyly himself mentions “ an 
old saw.” in connection with wit, “ the better 
if it be dearer bought,”* and Pettie opens 
Admetus and Alcest remarking, “It is a 
saying no less common then commonly 


* William Ringer, “‘The Immediate Source of 
Euphuism,”’ PMLA, liii, 678. 

?C. §. Lewis, English Literature in the Sixteenth 
Century (Oxford, 1954), 312-313. 

5 A, Feuillerat, John Lyly (Cambridge, 1910), 431. 

*J. W. Hebel and H. H. Hudson, Tudor Poetry 
and Prose (New York, 1953), 743. 
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proved that 
destiny.’ 

Doubtless the aphorisms are more striking 
than the symmetrical balance of clauses, 
though less frequent. Perhaps they have 
escaped attention because it is, after all, 
difficult to be certain about what was an 
“old saw” in the 16th century and what 
was new or because it is not easy to find a 
rhetorical description. It is not possible to 
trace all the clichés back to their origins; 
nevertheless one can separate many of them 
into two broad categories. Some appear to 
be almost as old as the language; others con- 
tain such gnomic generalities that it seems 
safe to assume Lyly, or the other euphuists, 
did not invent them. In the first class are 
such phrases as “it is too late to shut the 
stable door when the steed is stolen,” “in 
arguing of the shadow we forgo the sub- 
stance,” “thinking all to be gold that 
glistered,” “a penny for your thought,” 
“ you are in a brown study,” “a new broom 
sweepeth clean.” Some of these are 
obviously very old; study meaning reverie 
or abstraction occurs in Gawain and the 
Green Knight: ‘“ That other stif mon in 
study stod a gret whyle.” Others, like 
shadow—substance, occur frequently in the 
Elizabethan era: ‘The very substance of 
the Ambitious is meerely the shadow of a 
dream” (Hamlet, ii, ii, 265). All of the 
above are from Euphues, but Lyly is not the 
only writer to contribute. Pettie adds as 
many, or more: “small drops of rain 
engender great floods,” “ of little seeds grow 
great trees,” ‘death is but a fleeting from 
one life into another.” The last can be 
traced as least as far as Plato. 

Among the gnomic phrases might be 
listed, from Lyly, “ one should eat a bushel 
of salt with him whom he meaneth to make 
his friend,” “ she that hath been faithless to 
one will never be faithful to any,” “ there is 
no woman but will yield in time,” “in a 
kissing mouth there liveth a galling mind,” 
“it must be a hard winter when one wolf 
eateth another,” “‘ thou only hast won me by 
love and shalt only wear me by law,” “I 
made thee a wanton, thou hast made me a 
fool.” Some of these are obviously not 
Lyly’s invention. The proverbial use of salt 
can be traced at least to Taverner (1552) 
(Erasm. Prov.) :‘* Passe not ouer salt and 


marriages are guided by 


5H. E. Rollins and H. Baker, The Renaissance 
in England (Boston, 1954), 686. 
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the table: as who should saye, neglecte not 
the company of frendes, or break not the 
lawe of amitie.” Lyly’s meaning for mind 
occurs frequently: “Sweet Yorke, sweet 
husband, be not of that minde ” (Richard II, 
v, ii, 107), ‘“‘ Minds innocent and quiet take 
That for an Hermitage” (Lovelace), etc. 
Pettie, too, contributes to this category: “‘a 
sharp sauce gives a good taste to sweet 
meat,” “he knoweth not the pleasure of 
plenty who hath not felt the pain of 
penury,” “he careth not for ease who was 
never troubled with any disease,” etc. 

There is no particular reason to trace such 
phrases back to sources; Landmann and 
‘ others (especially Ringer) have done enough. 
Perhaps, as Lewis says, it is only a wild 
goose chase anyhow. The point is that the 
aphorisms are a_ real characteristic of 
euphuism and far more striking than some 
of the commonly listed ones. One will 
recognize paromoion immediately in Pettie’s 
“ pleasure—plenty: pain—penury,” but he 
will have to look closely to find parison in 
“ ease—disease.” What is striking is the 
gnomic quality or the fact that the writer 
trades in clichés. Moreover, there is 
reason to believe that Renaissance critics 
also recognized this quality. Harvey writes 
of “a pert conceited youth that had gathered 
together a fewe prettie sentences and could 
handsomly helpe young Euphues to an old 
Simile .. .”® 

The use of “old simile” is not, by itself, 
a rhetorical device and is of course con- 
sidered a modern flaw. The attention 
euphuism paid to the devices of rhetoric 
connects the style with earlier, native prose; 
as Croll pointed out, euphuism is, in a sense, 
a “manifestation of medieval tradition.”’ 
But it also grows out of the interest in 
Ciceronianism stimulated by the humanists 
and arose as a “decoration alternative to 
the ink-horn decoration of vocabulary and 
therefore dear to purists.”* The excessive 
use of aphorism, while typical, added 
nothing of value. It is possible that it was 
welcomed not as a rhetorical device exactly 
but as a conscious, or semi-conscious, 
attempt to make English supply something 
equivalent to the gnomic future or gnomic 
aorist of Greek. The gnomic future fre- 
quently expresses a general truth, and the 


*G. Gregory Smith, Elizabethan Critical Essays 
(Oxford, 1937), II, 271-272. 
’ Ringer, 678. 
* Lewis, 312. 
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gnomic aorist actually resembles the 
euphuistic aphorism closely. E.g. tadwv de 
te vn ’eyvw (a fool learns by experience) 
(Hesiod). Surely it is possible that in an 
age excited by the discovery of Greek such 
an inexplicably barbarous, overworked use 
of “old saws” may have its explanation in 
the common desire to imitate the ancients. 


ROBERT O. EVANS. 
University of Kentucky. 


ROBERT OF GLOUCESTER’S 
‘CHRONICLE’: SOME ADDITIONS TO 
THE O.E.D. 


THE vocabulary of the Chronicle attribu- 
ted to Robert of Gloucester, and 
written about 1300, is noteworthy chiefly 
for the large numbers of loan-words from 
French which are first recorded in the work, 
and offers on the whole little difficulty in 
interpretation. But although the Chronicle 
was used as a source for the OED, there are 
still a few words where a little more informa- 
tion can be added to that given in the 
Dictionary; two obscure etymologies can 
be discussed further, for two words unre- 
corded connotations have been found, and 
earlier citations noted for four others. 


The edition referred to in this note is that 
of W. A. Wright in the Rolls series, but 
variants are sometimes cited from manu- 
scripts not used by Wright. Cot denotes 
the earliest manuscript, Cotton Caligula A 
xi c. 1330, and T the earliest manuscript of 
a shorter version of the Chronicle—Trinity 
Cambridge 655 c. 1400. It may be noted 
here that of the numerous manuscripts listed 
in Brown and Robbins, Index of Middle 
English Verse, two are erroneously included; 
these are Cot. Galba E viii and Cleopatra 
D iii, which are respectively English and 
French versions of the Brut chronicle. 

Among the words whose etymology is 
obscure is erthgrine, which occurs at 8577 
and 10934. The context shows clearly that 
it means ‘earthquake’. Another manu- 
script of the longer version has erthgrythe,' 
and the OED notes that both words are 
peculiar to the Chronicle and ‘the correct 
form and the etymology of the second 
element are unknown’. Later manuscripts 


* Readers will kindly accept th in place of the ME 
letter —Eb. 
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have erthe dene or erthquake, while T and 
four other manuscripts from the shorter 
version read erth grene, obviously a variant 
on Cot due to date or dialect. One problem 
raised by the OED is soon settled—the 
‘correct’ form (i.e. that of the original) must 
be erthgrine; the relationship of the manu- 
scripts (worked out in a London University 
thesis, 1949), is such that the one which 
reads grythe could not alone be correct while 
all the others were united in error against 
it. Nor is it possible that a word which 
appears to have been as rare as erthgrine 
could have been substituted independently 
by the other scribes. 


The etymology of the second element is 
less easily settled, but this is an interesting 
word and it is worth discussing the possibili- 
ties. It might be expected to denote one 
of three things; the noise preceding the 
earthquake—and this would then be the 
equivalent of the earlier term eorthdyne 
(first recorded 1079) in which the second 
element is OE dyne ‘loud noise’: the 
vibration of the earth: and its fissuring. 


It would be most satisfactory to connect 
grine with a word meaning ‘noise’ since 
the loud rumbling preceding the vibration 
is the most noticeable feature in the minor 
earthquakes experienced in England. There 
are in earlier stages of English and in related 
languages several words denoting ‘ noise’ 
containing the features gr—n e.g. OE 
gradnian ‘ groan’ and grunian ‘ make a loud 
noise, grunt’, OI grenja ‘howl’ and OHG 
grinan ‘whine’. But there is only one noun 
recorded in OE, with a suitable connotation, 
which would give ME grine or grene—gryn, 
glossed by Bosworth-Toller as ‘ lamentation, 
affliction’. The manuscript spellings are 
satisfactory since Cot frequently has i before 
nasals for OE y, and the oldest at least of 
the other manuscripts sometimes has e. The 
final vowel of both ME forms can be ex- 
plained by the common development of the 
OE form with suffix (e.g. dative singular) 
into the normal form in ME—cf. OE hol 
ME hile. Gryn is, however, recorded only 
in OE, at Beowulf 930, and is often regarded 
by editors as a form, by metathesis, of gyrn 
‘sorrow ’. Metathesis is a common 
phenomenon, and this form might well have 
endured into ME; erthgrine would then 
denote the lamentation, noisy affliction or 
groaning of the earth—a more imaginative 
view of dyne. 
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Grine cannot be connected with any word 
connoting ‘ shake ’, but it may be a metaphor 
for the fissuring of the earth. OE grennian 
means ‘ draw back the lips’ (very often with 
a sinister connotation) and there is a ME 
example of the use of ‘grin’ to indicate, 
apparently, the opening of the ground— 
‘Then shall hell gape and gryn ” (Towneley 
Mysteries). But all the spellings in the 
Chronicle appear to show a long vowel, 
while that in ‘grin’ has remained short. 
There is, however, another figurative usage 
which would account completely for both 
grine and grene. OE grin ‘snare’ would 
give earlier ME grine (from the OE dative) 
and later gréne (as in Trevisa and Wycliffe). 
‘Earth-snare ’ is just possible as a metaphor 
for the fissuring of the earth, but on the 
whole the first etymology suggested is more 
plausible. The variant grythe can only be 
regarded as a scribal error in an obsolescent 
word. 


A little more can be said about the 
etymology of another rare word where the 
OED is doubtful. In its entry for tu-brugge 
‘drawbridge’ the OED cites only the 
Chronicle and states that the etymology of 
the first element is uncertain, though it may 
be a derivative of OE togzian or téon ‘ draw’. 
The word occurs at 11257 and 11595, and 


variant readings include tuybrugge and tun} 


brugge ‘town bridge’. The first element is 
clearly derived from OE tyge ‘ drawing’, 
the same development of OE yge to u takes 
place in Seinte Julienne (in dru ‘ dry’) and 
in Ancrene Wisse (untu  ‘* wantonness’ 
<untyge). The variant tuy shows the same 
development from tyge as does Trevisa’s 
drui from dryge. 


Two words occur which are not explained 
by the connotations noted in the OED. 
Hait occurs at 8650 in a context relating to 
William Rufus; who 

nolde no leng abide 

That he nolde to is game tide wat so bitide 

Vor he was somdel hait 
A variant reading is hasty. Hait is recorded 
in the OED only as an exclamation used as 
an encouragement to horses (no etymology 
is given) and as a variant spelling of a few 
other words, the only one of which is at all 
possible here being hot, of which hait is 4 
northern dialect form. But such a northern. 
ism would be impossible in this south- 
western text, written by a scribe from the 
same area. Hait can only be an adjective 
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connected with OF hait ‘joy’ and haitié 
‘ardent’. ‘Ardent’ or ‘impatient’ would 
be a suitable connotation in this context. 


Abate occurs at 1127 in the context: 


Nenny the kinges brother & the erl of kent also 
. . Abated hom to thulke ost that the emperor 
Inne was 
So that nenny isey the emperour bicas. 


No satisfactory connotation is noted under 
abate v.’ ‘decrease’, but there is contact of 
meaning with abate v.? ‘thrust oneself 
forcibly into a tenement between the 
death of the owner and the accession of the 
legal heir’. This is an Anglo-French legal 
term and is not recorded in an English text 
until 1528. In this context the word might 
be used metaphorically, referring to 
‘Nenny’s’ thrusting himself into the oppos- 
ing army forcibly and to such an extent that 
he was able to engage in hand-to-hand fight- 
ing with the emperor. 


Four words occur at a date earlier than 
that recorded by the OED. Bickering is in 
fact recorded as first appearing in the 
Chronicle, but there is an earlier occurrence 
in the source of the Chronicle at this point— 
the Annals of Dunstable 1266 (III, p. 242 
of Luard’s edition). The OED offers no 
satisfactory etymology; OI bekkjask ‘ seek a 
quarrel’ might be compared. Cough is first 
recorded as a verb in 1325 and as a noun 
in 1377. It occurs as a noun at 6395 of the 
Chronicle. Hautesse * pride’ is first cited 
from Sir Gawain and the Green Knight (to- 
wards the end of the fourteenth century) but 
occurs at 687 of the Chronicle. Ruffand 
replaces Cot’s boffinde ‘ stuttering’ at 8573 
in one manuscript. The OED cites ruff 
‘swagger’ from 1600 and the related noun 
from 1548; this Chronicle manuscript was 
written c. 1430 and so antedates these cita- 
tions by more than a century. The OED 
gives no etymology but compares Swedish 
ruff * spirit, go’; the form of ruffand lends 
support to the supposition that this is a 
Scandinavian loan-word, since it is the 
present participle in Northern Middle 
English whereas this is a Southern manu- 
script with present participle normally in 
-ing. The relation of a Northern form in 
this text suggests that the word was not yet 
acclimatized in the South, and its earlier 
presence in the North makes a Scandinavian 
origin very likely. 


[Will the writer please send his name and address.} 
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SIR FRANCIS KNOLLYS AND SYON 


HOUSE 


G L. W. MACKENZIE (cci. 177) may be 

* glad to have a statement of the con- 
nection of the Knollys family with Syon 
House, Middlesex, in the light of the mis- 
leading reference in D.N.B. (sub Sir Francis 
Knollys) that Robert Knollys, the fourth son 
of Sir Francis, was appointed keeper there 
for the Crown in 1560. 


On 27 May, 1560, Sir Francis Knollys and 
Catherine his wife were granted for life in 
survivorship the offices of keeper of the site 
and house of the monastery of Syon, and 
keeper of the woods in Isleworth, Brentford, 
Twickenham, Heston, Whitton, Sutton and 
Aydestons, Middlesex. The same day, Sir 
Francis alone was granted the office of 
steward and bailiff of the manor of Isle- 
worth-Syon and lands there. The wages 
were 8d. a day for the keepership of the 
house, 2d. a day for the keepership of the 
woods and 2d. a day for the office of bailiff, 
with £5 annually for the stewardship. At 
the same time, Sir Francis and Lady Knollys 
received a lease of Dairy House Farm and 
other lands in Isleworth-Syon for 31 years 
from Michaelmas, 1560, at yearly rents of 
£59 4s. 7d. and a rose.’ By letters patent 
dated 22 March, 1576/77, Robert, the fourth 
son, was granted the Syon offices of his 
father for life at the decease of Sir Francis 
and the reversion of the lands held by his 
parents at Syon, for 21 years from Michael- 
mas, 1591. Robert made over all his rights 
under these letters patent to his father by a 
deed of 6 June, 1577, but received them 
again for himself and his wife under a deed 
of his father’s dated 30 Dec., 1584. By an 
indenture of 2 Feb., 1586/87, Robert 
mortgaged his rights in the lands and the 
offices for £436 10s. to John Stanhope, and 
the mortgage was not redeemed. But these 
rights were not to pass out of the Knollys 
family circle. By an indenture of 15 Feb., 
1587/88, Stanhope made over the rights 
which he had thus acquired to Sir Francis 
Knollys’ grandson by his daughter Lettice, 
Robert Devereux, Earl of Essex. Essex in 
his turn took out a mortgage the following 
24 July with Thomas Crompton, who stood 
bound for the debts of Essex to Mr. 
Customer Smyth for £1,500. By an in- 
denture of 4 March, 1588/89, between Essex 


* Pat. Rolls, 2 Eliz., pt. vii, ms. 15-17 and 21. 
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and Crompton on the one part and Sir John 
Perrot on the other, all the rights in the 
lands and offices at Syon were conveyed to 
Sir John for £1,400. 

Even so, the rights at Syon were not long 
to be out of the hands of a Knollys relative. 
On the death of Sir John in September, 1592, 
despite his attainder, his lands and posses- 
sions passed to his son, Sir Thomas. Sir 
Thomas had married Sir Francis’ grand- 
daughter Dorothy Devereux, and upon his 
death in February, 1593/94, the lease passed 
to her. She has left it upon record that she 
was offered £2,000 for it at the time; her 
estimate of the annual value is £140 and 
this compares well with the actual income 
from the manor in 1599-1604, recorded as 
averaging £139 19s. 6$d. It was by her 
marriage to Henry Percy, ninth Earl of 
Northumberland, in the later part of 1594 
that the Percys came to be at Syon first.* 

Sir Francis Knollys lived on until 19 July, 
1596, but in all probability he did not reside 
at Syon for more than a few days at a time 
in the whole period that he was keeper there. 
The Crown use of the property appears to 
have been only occasional—Sir Edmund 
Chambers in his Court Calendar records 
only four brief visits of the Queen to Syon, 
between 1576 and 1594, and the Works 
Declared Accounts shew a_ considerable 
expenditure on reparations there only in 
1561-63, when we know that in 1563 the 
Court considered using the house on account 
of plague in London. It was, of course, 
wholly in accordance with contemporary 


practice for Sir Francis to appoint a 
deputy.“ G. R. BATHo. 
University of Sheffield. 


? Syon MSS. D. XIV, 8 f and 9. 

*Syon MSS. F. II. 1k, Syon House MSS. at 
Alnwick Castle U. I. 2, 3. 

“Sir Edmund Chambers, The Elizabethan Stage 
(Oxford, 1923), iv. 92-108; I am indebted to Mr. 
John Summerson, of the Soane Museum, London, 
for the references to Syon from the Works Declared 
Accounts in the P.R.O., and to His Grace the Duke 
of Northumberland for access to the MSS. at Syon 
and Alnwick. 


THE SEARCH FOR SPENSER’S 
GRAVE 
(cci. 114) 
A CORRESPONDENT (April) is asking 
for the date and for some details as to 
the search for the grave of Edmund Spenser, 
in the Poets’ Corner of Westminster Abbey, 
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in the hope of finding the elegies, and the 
quills with which they were written, of the 
unnamed poets who attended the funeral in 
1598. The authority which, in the opinion 
of the Dean (Dr. Paul de Labilliére) justified 
digging under the floor near the Spenser 
tablet is Camden who, writing in Latin in 
his Annals of Queen Elizabeth’s reign, says 
that Spenser “had scarcely secured the 
means of retirement and leisure to write 
when he was ejected by the rebels (in 
Ireland), spoiled of his goods, and returned 
to England in poverty, where he died 
immediately afterwards, and was interred at 
Westminster near to Chaucer; his hearse 
being attended by poets, and mournful 
elegies, with the pens that wrote them being 
thrown into the grave.” As Camden was a 
master at Westminster School, attached to 
the Abbey, he would be a reliable authority. 

The search took place on 2nd November, 
1938, but the paving had been removed, 
and most of the digging accomplished, 
during the night of Ist-2nd November. This 
was unfortunate, as those members of The 
Francis Bacon Society who had approached 
the Dean previously would have pointed out 
that the Spenser mural tablet is nowhere 
near Chaucer’s tomb. Spenser has no 
marked grave or monument. We have, how- 
ever, the statement of Camden and Ben 
Jonson that he is buried close to Chaucer’s 
monument. 

There was only one grave discovered 
under the floor of the Poets’ Corner for it 
was found that this part of the Abbey was 
built on the solid foundations of the ancient 
Edward the Confessor Chapter House. The 
one excavation found contained a number 
of loose bones in disorder, and a well-pre- 
served skull which an _ expert present 
declared to be that of a young man under 
thirty years of age. At a depth of about 
four feet a lead shell with rotted wood 
adhering in parts was disclosed. It was 
hoisted to the surface, and it was noticed 
that the shell had been cut with a sharp 
instrument across the head of the shell, and 
down the entire length of one side causing 
the top to bend down into the side of the 
shell. The metal handles formerly attached 
to the coffin, and a large number of metal 
studs originally on the wood casing were 
found; also some small fragments of glass. 
There was no grave lower down, and under 
the coffin solid stonework was encountered. 
The coffin-handles were identified as early 
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18th century, and there was no doubt that 
the burial was that of the poet and states- 
man Matthew Prior, whose monument was 
adjacent. The undoubted explanation for 
the cutting of the lead shell is that robbers, 
who had concealed themselves in the Abbey, 
opened it in order to steal any rings &c. from 
the body. Prior died in 1721 when such 
roguery was widespread. The pieces of glass 
were thought to have belonged to a lantern 
used by the robbers, and as the sides of the 
narrow excavation were of stone such 
breakage could easily have occurred. 

The newspapers of the 2nd, 3rd and 4th 
November, 1938, were giving the search big 


‘ headlines, but most of the “news” they 


gave was inaccurate as the Dean would not 
allow the Press to attend, and insisted that 
all of us who were present should not make 
any report. There really was little to report 
as Spenser’s tomb was not found, and the 
digging was in the wrong place. 

Among those present, besides the Dean, 
were Arch-Deacon Marriott, Sir Charles 
Peers (Surveyor to the Abbey), Sir Lawrence 
Tanner (Librarian and Keeper of the Muni- 
ments), the Duke of Rutland, Dr. H. J. 
Plenderleith of the British Museum, and 
three representatives of the Francis Bacon 
Society (of which I am the sole survivor). 


RODERICK L. EAGLE. 


A NOTABLE COPYRIGHT AWARD 


HILE the Pavier-Jaggard scandal was 
being investigated by the Court of 
Stationers’ Company, Laurence Hayes seized 
his chance of putting forward a claim for 
The Merchant of Venice copyright on the 
ground that it had belonged to his father 
who had not at any time disposed of it, and 
his claim was successful (8th July 1619). 

Now it was not enough for Heminge and 
Condell that they wrote to ‘The Great 
Variety of Readers’. Nor should it be for 
us. It was necessary that they both wrote 
to them and reached them. 

But Laurence Hayes was only a boy at 
the material time (1597-1603) that Pollard 
infelicitously postulated and Greg incau- 
tiously endorsed, and therefore could have no 
tational knowledge of any piracy whatever 
save that perpetrated by Pavier and abetted 
by Jaggard (1619). Hence Pollard’s theory, 
if it were true (which it is not), must require 
that Laurence Hayes (and the many mem- 
bers of his generation) knew nothing of 
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what Heminge and Condell wrote concern- 
ing ‘stolne, and _ surreptitious copies’. 
Therefore Heminge and Condell, according 
to Pollard’s theory, could not have reached 
‘The Great Variety of Readers’. But un- 
doubtedly they did so. Then Pollard’s 
theory must be fallacious. Conversely my 
Qql0 hypothesis appears as valid argument 
and one that is competent to reveal the 
identity of ‘ stolne, and surreptitious copies ’. 
It might seem remarkable that so incondite 
a biological argument should be competent 
to confute so great a bibliographical thesis 
as that stated by Professor Pollard (1909) 
and elaborated by Sir Walter Greg (1939 and 
1951). But it is a fact. Laurence Hayes has 
provided, moreover, a proof that is equally 
succinct and sufficient, it seems to me. 


K. B. DANKs. 


FALSTAFF’S DEATH: SHAKESPEARE 
OR THEOBALD? 


ITH Dr. Hotson’s article ‘ Falstaff’s 
Death and Greenfield’s’ (Times Liter- 
ary Supplement, April 6 1956) attention has 
been redirected to that most famous of 
emendations: ‘his nose was as sharp as a 
pen, and a’ babled of green fields’ 
(Theobald, 1752) for the Folio’s reading 
‘his Nose was as sharpe as a Pen, and a 
Table of greene fields’, Henry V, II iii 17. 
It is my contention that the passage as it 
stands in the folio— our only relevant 
authority’ in the words of Sir Walter Greg 
—is meaningful, and that to allow Theobald 
to touch up the original text is merely to 
prefer the unambiguous sentiment of the 
eighteenth-century editor to the complex 
artistry of our greatest Elizabethan drama- 
tist. I am glad to have the hospitality of 
N. & Q. to continue the T.L.S. discussion 
and to set out the interpretation which I 
believe must follow from a detailed study of 
Shakespeare’s language. 

For Dr. Hotson’s interpretation (April 6) 
that Falstaff’s nose was as sharp as a pen 
and as sharp as the spitten image of Gren- 
ville I would agree that there is little good 
evidence in immediate or extended context. 
With Sir Ernest Barker (April 13) I would 
like the pen on the table (not, however, by 
emendation). With O. Richmond (April 27) 
I would accept that table in conjunction with 
green fields and ‘I knew there was but one 
way’ cannot but evoke in English hearers 
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of Christian upbringing the comfort of the 
twenty-third Psalm; yet, I would add, we 
are not to suppose this a primary meaning, 
since the comfort actually offered to Falstaff 
was not of Scriptural kind: ‘now I, to 
comfort him, bid him a should not thinke 
of God: I hop’d there was no neede to 
trouble himselfe with any such thoughts 
yet. N. Young’s demolition-by-support 
(April 20) I tremble to provoke: I must 
none the less join issue with him on the 
kind of evidence he appears to regard as 
conclusive in his last point against Dr. 
Hotson: ‘because’, he says, ‘a “table” 
meant a “picture* in the literal sense, it 
does not by any means follow that it meant 
“the spitten image” in the figurative sense. 
On the contrary, according to the Oxford 
Dictionary, this usage is unknown before 
1712’. I would emphasize that the lexical 
record is derived in the main from printed 
sources; non-literary archives frequently 
show a word or sense in currency a hundred 
years (sometimes 300 years) before the first, 
or after the last, citations by OED. And 
one is not bound by dictionary dates when 
interpreting a work composed in spoken 
English. In the interpretation I now suggest 
I shall try to ‘prove’ from elsewhere in 
Shakespeare’s text the glosses I regard as 
appropriate in this scene; I claim the right 
also to draw upon the record of spoken 
English before and after Shakespeare’s time. 

The language of the Hostesse is certainly 
colloquial and, I believe, socially sub- 
standard. (Evidence: as in Henry IV 2, II 
iv 25: ‘Sweet-heart, me thinkes now you 
are in an excellent good temperalitie: your 
Pulsidge beates as extraordinarily, as heart 
would desire. In this short scene where 
Falstaff’s death is described we have the 
evidence of bid, bad, ‘ bade’, and Carnation 
as a wrong or muddled response to ‘ incar- 
nate’.) This means that by no more than 
modernisation of spelling we can get the 
pen on or ‘in’ the table. (Evidence: the 
‘intrusive ’d, after ‘final’ n, was common 
enough in various types of sixteenth- and 
seventeenth-century colloquial and sub- 
standard speech, so that we find such 
spellings as wind, ‘wine’, gownd ‘ gown’, 
frang & sense, ‘ frankincense’; in this same 
speech of the Hostesse we read ‘and went 
away and (an, ‘if’) it had beene any 
Christome Child’. Similarly the spelling a 
represents the unstressed [a]: ‘a made a 
finer end ’, ‘ be a good cheare ’.) 
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It is usual for the scenes in which the 
Hostesse plays to contain bawdy allusion; 
what she has to say may be proper enough 
on one level, but its main dramatic value 
may consist in underlying impropriety. We 
cannot always know whether it is she who 
intends the joke, or Shakespeare; dictionary 
evidence may not exist to ‘ prove’ that the 
funniest bit of the joke is there at all (e.g. 
‘Sick of a Calme’, Henry IV 2, II iv 40); 
the wit may lie in the oblique applicability 
of a sexual meaning .which is explicitly 
denied (‘ For we cannot lodge and board a 
dozen or fourteene Gentlewomen that liue 
honestly by the pricke of their Needles, but 
it will bee thought we keepe a Bawdy-house 
straight’, Henry V, Il i 36, where the word 
pricke explodes the bubble). I suggest that 
such considerations are relevant here, and 
that, in the sentence of the original text ‘ his 
Nose was as sharpe as a Pen, and (=on) a 
Table of greene fields ’, the words Nose, Pen, 
Table and greene had underlying sexual con- 
notations to an Elizabethan audience. I 
contend that these meanings can be estab- 
lished from elsewhere in Tudor English and 
in Shakespeare’s text; present-day references 
are added for completeness; I think there is 
sufficient evidence without them. 

In a literature which includes Tristram 
Shandy it is hardly necessary to illustrate 
what may be represented by nose; there is 
Shakespearean evidence: Othello (IV i 146) 
as he watches Cassius miming Bianca's em- 
braces, cries out ‘I see that nose of yours, 
but not that dogge, I shall throw it to’; J. S. 
Farmer (Slang and its Analogues, 1890) cites 
the old proverb ‘A long nose is a lady’s 
liking’. The obscene sense of pen is estab- 
lished in Gratiano’s reply to Nerissa’s threat 
that, left alone, she will have the clerk for 
her bedfellow: 

* Well, doe you so: let not me take him then, 

For if I doe, ile mar the yong Clarks pen. 

(Merchant of Venice, V, i, 237) 
This sense is also required, I suggest, in the 
pert boy’s claim to have purchased experi- 
ence ‘ By my penne of obseruation’ (Love's 
Labour's Lost, III i 28), emended to ‘ penny’ 
by Hanmer and a number of modern 
editors. There is unambiguous evidence in 
the idiom ‘ink in the pen’ (as in Lusty 
Juventus, c1540, Dodsley Old Plays, 1874 
ii 92) and its modern counterpart ‘lead in 
the pencil’ (as in The Journal of an Old 
Gent, New Yorker, Feb. 18 1956, p. 48). I 
hope N. Young will not challenge me to 
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establish the date of the change-over. The 
pen ‘ writes’ in Tourneur’s ‘ The Revenger’s 
Tragedy ’ (1607): 

This vicious old Duke’s worthily abusde- 

The pen of his bastard writes him Cuckold! 
(Works of Cyril Tourneur, ed. by A. Nicholl, 
1929; IL ii 120, 21, p. 107). That on which 
the pen writes, the actual memorandum 
book or writing tablet is often found in 
Shakespearean and earlier English in the 
plural form ‘ tables’; my Tudor and Shake- 
spearean citations of this word with its 
figurative and obscene sense are of the plural 
form only. A double-meaning of the word 
is established in John Heywood’s epigram 
‘Of Table-Play ’ (First Hundred, 53, Farmer 
1907, p. 138): 

‘ Wife, I will no more play at tables with thee ; 

Whea we come to bearing, thou beguilest me 

In bearing of thy men; while thou hast any, 

Each other cast thou bearest a man too many.’ 
(The decent reference is to the game of 
backgammon in which ‘to bear’ is to 
remove a piece at the end of a game.) Com- 
pare this with Shakespeare’s use of tables 
in Ulysses’ comment on daughters of the 
game: 

Oh these encounterers so glib of tongue, 

That giue a coasting welcome ere it comes: 

And wide vnclaspe the tables of their thoughts. 

To euery tickling reader. 

(Troilus and Cressida, IV v. 60.) 

There is also Poinz’ reference to the 
Hostesse, now dispossessed by Doll and 
in conversation with Bardolph: ‘And 
looke whether . . . his Man, be not lisping 
to his Masters old Tables, his Note- 
booke, his Councell-keeper? ’ (Henry IV 2, 
Il iv 289). The relevant sense of green, with 
the association ‘ green fields’, has achieved 
inclusion in OED: GREEN | g. To give a 
woman a green gown: to roll her, in sport, 
on the grass so that her dress is stained with 
green (a 1586-1880). It is probable that we 
are to pick up this sense in Merry Wives, 
V v 221, in As You Like It V iii 119 and in 
Love's Labour’s Lost: 

This is the liuer veine, which makes flesh a deity. 

A greene Goose, a Coddesse, pure pure Idolatry 

V iii, 75). 

If each of these words separately can have 
the special sense I allege, it is unlikely that 
Shakespeare set them side by side without 
purpose. How then are they relevant to 
dramatic situation in Henry V, II iii 17? 
Nim and Bardolph show that there has been 
discussion about what Falstaff cried out of 
in his last moments: ‘ They say he cryed out 
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of Sack’ ... ‘And of Women’. The 
Hostesse admits the first and attempts to 
deny the second. Her line, and Theobald’s, 
is that ‘a made a finer end, and went away 
and it had beene any Christome Child’. 
Shakespeare is partly on their side: his 
words evoke pity for the dying Falstaff; 
they show too that death can be the climax 
of life’s comedy. I take Bardolph’s question 
to imply ‘ Was the ruling passion strong in 
death? ’ and I suggest that for some mem- 
bers of the Elizabethan audience that ques- 
tion is answered in the Hostesse’s description 
‘his Nose was as sharpe as a Pen, and 
(on) a Table of greene fields ’; other phrases 
here, ‘eu’n at the turning o’ th’ Tyde’ etc. 
may come within the same sense-range. No 
detail in the account of Falstaff’s physical 
condition as given by the Hostesse would, 
so I am informed, invalidate the interpreta- 
tion proposed: erection in a dying man, 
while not usual, is not, apparently, abnormal. 
James Joyce (Ulysses, p. 289, ed. of 1947) 
speaks of it as an inevitable accompaniment 
of judicial hanging, but it is not, in medical 
fact or medical mythology, confined to this 
kind of death. In any case, Shakespeare’s 
medical knowledge and the ‘reality’ of 
Falstaff’s death are not here in question; the 
reality with which we have to deal is that 
of language and of art. The language, I 
claim, directs us to suppose that Shakespeare 
is making play with the sex-death linkage 
for such of his audience as would perceive 
and relish it. 

Recalling N. Young’s technique with Dr. 
Hotson, I ask myself what further detail 
within the scene might be offered as ironic 
support by the unconvinced critic. I come 
then upon Pistoll’s first speech: ‘. . . my 
manly heart doth erne. Bardolph, be 
blythe: Nim, rowse thy vaunting Veines. 
Boy, brisle thy Courage vp: for Falstaffe 
hee is dead, and wee must erne therefore’. 
In the honesty of linguistic method I am 
bound to admit that if in the later part of 
the scene there are the implications 
suggested, then they cannot be absent from 
the first part. Pistoll’s words to Nim and 
the boy must relate to the same ‘ erection’ 
subject. The whole configuration of linguis- 
tic evidence throughout the scene would 
require his speech to mean ‘ Falstaff is dead, 
my heart grieves for him’ and also ‘ Falstaff 
is dead, we must serve his turn’. If the 
Nose sentence is to be interpreted as I have 
proposed, then the verb erne has double 
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meaning: ‘to grieve’, the accepted gloss, 
and ‘to become erect’. I count it no small 
confirmation of the rightness of this 
linguistic approach, as well as a bit of very 
good luck, that I can cite external evidence, 
near enough contemporary, for this second 
meaning. The English-into-French supple- 
ment to Cotgrave’s Dictionarie, 1632, gives a 
cross-reference from earne to Yearne and 
translates this latter: s’herisser, s’ herissonner, 
frissonne. From the French side Herisson is 
An Vichin, or Hedgehog; Herisser: To set 
up his bristles; to make his hair to stare; 
Herissé: Set, starimg or standing up, like 
bristles, or the haire of an _ affrighted 
creature. Present-day dictionaries show 
Herisser, ‘ to erect ’. 

The Hostesse makes no direct answer to 
the bawdy in Pistoll’s speech, but it is 
possible that she dissociates herself from it 
by the phrase ‘in “Arthurs (instead of in 
Abraham’s) Bosome’. O. Richmond com- 
ments ‘and how very very funny that sub- 
stitution is, made from mere muddle of 
mind’. It may however be one more tiny 
detail in Shakespeare’s effortless artistry. 
Any argument on negative evidence is 
necessarily tentative; on the other hand, we 
cannot disregard what appears to be unique 
dramatic usage if we want to understand 
dramatic wit. If the phrase ‘ Arthurs 
Bosome’ is a nonce-creation, as it seems (but 
c.f. ARTHUR’S HUFE, The star Arcturus 
or constellation Bodtes, 1513 Douglas 
AEneis, OED’s only citation) a joke may lie 
in this substitution of the harmless and the 
legendary for the expected blasphemous and 
Scriptural. In Shakespearean usage ‘In 
Abraham’s bosom’ is certainly ‘in the 
abode of the blessed dead’; from the other 
connotations of bosom (e.g. ‘to have inter- 
course with’ King Lear V i 13, Quarto texts) 
it is not difficult to postulate the blasphem- 
ous antithesis implied in Farmer’s definition 
(1890, under MONOSYLLABLE). I should 
be glad to have Elizabethan citations for this 
sense; meanwhile I assume the line is in- 
tended to be spoken with a pause, for 
internal censorship, before Arthur’s, and 
there would be no doubt some disappointed 
laughter after it. I would ask critics to 
note that no part of my main argument 
rests on the assumptions in this paragraph. 

I hope by now that it will be felt to be 
less important to find a decent explanation 
for ‘ his Nose was as sharpe’ etc.; it is how- 
ever possible to do so within the limits of 
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Shakespearean usage. The ‘sharp nose’ 
idiom is known elsewhere in Tudor English: 
‘If the pacient haue .. . the typ of his nose 
sharpe, . . . it sygnyfyeth soone death’ 
(Boke of Knowledge c. 1535); ‘ that is a very 
deadlye signe specially when the nosethrilles 
open and close fearcely and the nose waxeth 
sharpe’ (Homish Apothecary, transl. by 
John Hollybush, 1561). ‘Sharp as a pen’ 
I have not come upon in proverb or idiom; 
I assume it therefore (perhaps wrongly) not 
generally current in Elizabethan London, an 
inconsequential elaboration by the Hostesse. 
She sees the nose tapering, like a pen against 
a green background. Table and fields may 
suggest the next clue. The pen may be a 
device on a coat of arms, the field vert 
translated into green fields. (The linguistic 
text offered by the Hostesse’s part is not 
large; I cannot show table and field with 
these senses in her vocabulary. But field, 
at least, need not be thought of as outside 
her social range. In the episode of Jack 
Cade’s rebellion, Dick Butcher agrees that 
Cade comes of an honorable house: ‘I by 
my faith, the field is honourable, and there 
was he borne, vnder a hedge’ Henry VI 2, 
IV ii 54. Elsewhere in Shakespeare’s usage 
table is found as a ‘ surface on which a pic- 
ture is painted’ Sonnet 24, 2; field common 
enough in its heraldic sense from c. 1400 so 
occurs in Lucrece 58.) The contemporary 
audience may have picked up some reference 
to an actual coat-of-arms or even to an inn- 
sign. There is enough linguistic evidence 
for this interpretation. On the other hand, 
if we could find a few Tudor or Jacobean 
instances of field or fald with the sense 
‘cloth’ (and FALDING, ‘a kind of coarse 
woollen cloth, frieze’ is evidenced by OED 
until 1523) we could more simply see the 
pen lying on the green fields of the counting- 
house table (see OED: FIELD sb. 14. for one 
uncertain instance, 1470). This I would re- 
gard as a rather better interpretation, since 
the ‘sharpness’ would then be in context. 
The pen of the clerk is a cruel enemy to 
the illiterate. Cade’s men hang the Clearke 
Emanuell ‘with his Pen and Inke-horne 
about his necke ’. 

In setting out here both the decent and 
indecent interpretations I have tried to show 
precisely what evidence exists and what we 
are still to look for. Since briefly consider- 
ing some of it in Essays in Criticism (Jan. 
1956) I have profited from the criticism of 
friends and colleagues; I shall be glad to 
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receive further objective criticism of linguis- 
tic material and linguistic method; specialists 
in associated fields may be able to offer 
supplementary evidence. One last point: to 
give up Theobald’s emendation ‘ babbled’ 
for the original Table is not to lessen the 
pathos and poetry of Falstaff’s death. It is 
a measure of Shakespeare’s artistry that the 
text still permits us to understand, if we 
prefer, only what is explicit in the words of 
the Hostesse. (Quotations are from the 
First Folio, Staunton facsimile, 1866; the 
line-numbering is that of the Globe text.) 


HiLDA M. HULME. 


MIDDLETON’S ‘ THE PHOENIX’ AS 
A ROYAL PLAY 


HE title-page of Middleton’s The 
Phoenix, first published in 1607, 
claims that the play was not only given 
public performances by ‘the Children of 
Paules’, but was also ‘ presented before his 
Maiestie’. I should like to suggest that 
Middleton wrote his play with a royal audi- 
ence in mind, and that this circumstance had 
a deeper effect on the play than is generally 
recognised and accounts for some otherwise 
puzzling features in it. 

Baldwin Maxwell has convincingly argued, 
on the basis of topical allusions, that the 
play was written in the second half of 1603, 
probably in the autumn of that year,’ and 
Chambers states that the only available date 
for the royal performance is 20 February 
1604.2. The public theatres, however, were 
closed from 19 March 1603 to 9 April 1604, 
mainly on account of the plague, and it 
would seem to follow that the royal per- 
formance of The Phoenix was also the first 
performance, at a time when no public play- 
ing was allowed. If the evidence offered 
below is convincing, The Phoenix may thus 
be regarded as Middleton’s offering to James 
I, a play designed specifically for a royal 
audience. 

The title of the play has royal associations. 
It became customary for Queen Elizabeth 
to be compared to the phoenix, and her 
successor was naturally given the same 
courtesy title. Sorrowes loy, a collection of 
poems published in 1603, makes repeated 
use of the theme: 


**The Date of The Phoenix’, J. Q. Adams 
Memorial Studies, Washington, 1948, pp. 743-53. 
* The Elizabethan Stage, Ill, p. 439. 
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Such one Eliza was whilst shee did liue, 
One Phenix dead, another doth suruiue. 


Ox when as Phoenix dies ; Phoenix is dead, 
And so a Phoenix followes in her stead ; 
Phaenix for Phoenix .. .° 
and it occurs also in a prose address to the 
King: 
Out of the ashes of this Phoenix wert thou, King 
James, borne for our good . 
One of the scenes in The Magnificent Enter- 
tainment given to James on 15 March 
1603/4 portrays Britain as New Arabia, and 
the speech of Circumspection uses the 
phoenix metaphor first for Elizabeth: 
A new Arabia, in whose spiced nest 
A Phoenix liu’d and died in the Sunnes brest . . . 
and then for James: 
Thou being that sacred Phoenix, that doest rise 
From th’ashes of the first . 
Middleton himself helped to write The 
Magnificent Entertainment, and it seems 
hardly likely that he would have given his 
own play a title with such an obvious impli- 
cation unless he intended it deliberately, and 
wanted his audience to identify Prince 
Phoenix as a symbolical representation of 
James I. On this assumption Phoenix’s 
father, the old Duke, stands (in a very 
limited sense) for Queen Elizabeth, as is 
suggested by a detail in his speech opening 
the play: 

Fortie-fiue yeres, I'ue gently ruld this Duke- 
dome... Gh ks 7 
Elizabeth reigned for very nearly forty-five 
years, and The Magnificent Entertainment 
describes the coming of James as ‘ this fortie- 
fiue yeares wonder now brought forth by 
Tyme’.® It may be a mere coincidence that 
Middleton uses the same number later in 

the play, in a speech by Tangle: 

I haue beene a Tearme-trotter my selfe anye 

time this fiue and fortie yeares, $ goodly time 

& a gratious: , lv, 123-4.) 
but it shows how firmly the prince was 
fixed in his mind, and it is hard to believe 
that a contemporary audience would not 
have noticed the significance of so definite a 
figure. It might be objected that Middle- 
ton’s Duke is the actual ruler, and his son 
is only the heir; but there are several refer- 
ences in the play to the Duke’s age and 
imminent death, and in V, i he resigns his 


* As Pisis 1 in p Nichols, Progresses . . . of 
ary Fi a . 8, 16. (See also pp. 11, 15.) 
* [bi 
* The bees Works of Thomas Dekker, ed. 
by Fredson Bowers, 1955, II, p. 279. 

* Ibid., p. 253. 
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rule to Phoenix, so that by its conclusion the 
play has definitely become a study of a 
prince who, like James, takes over the rule 
of a kingdom about which he does not 
know a great deal. 

The symbolical portrayal of James I as 
the Phoenix is suitably decorous. Middle- 
ton’s characters are usually far from perfect, 
but the prince is learned (I, i, 32-3), dutiful 
(I, i, 48-50), and intelligent (I, i, 59-68). 
Lussurioso praises him: 

A Prince elder in vertues then in yeares, 

am, 4; Th) 
to be echoed by Infesto: 

His iudgement is a Father to his youth. 

(I, i, 18.) 
As both these noblemen are corrupt, their 
flattery is undoubtedly insincere. But the 
same cannot be said of Fidelio, who is 
lavish in compliment : 

Giue me but leaue vnfainedly to admire you, 

Your wisdome is so spacious and so honest. 

(I, i, 103-4.) 

Thou wonder of all Princes, President, and Glorie, 

True Phoenix, made of an vnusuall straine, 

Who labours to reforme is fit to er 

» 4, 135-7) 
In the last scene even his die ‘the Duke, 
speaks in the same manner: 

To thee let Reuerence all her powers engage, 

That art in youth a myracle to age. 

State is but blindnesse, thou hadst piercing Art, 

We onely saw the knee, but thou the heart. 

To thee then power and Dukedome we resigne, 

Hee’s fit to raign, whose knowledge can refine: 

(V, i, 176-81.) 
This extravagant praise of so colourless a 
character as Phoenix becomes more in- 
telligible if we regard it as directed at James 
himself rather than as part of a realistic 
drama. 

Other features of the play help to reveal 
Middleton’s intention. The opening scene 
is heavily sententious, unusually so for 
Middleton, and several of the remarks made 
deal with kingship and the qualifications 
necessary for a ruler. The greater part of 
The Phoenix is taken up by a series of 
intrigue plots in Middleton’s normal manner. 
These could be regarded as straightforward 
entertainment, but they also expose abuses 
of which a king should be aware; Middleton 
is, as it were, offering James a survey of his 
new kingdom, and warning him against 
particular evils. There may be a faint influ- 
ence in this of James’s own Basilicon Doron, 
and though there are no verbal parallels 
most of the abuses satirised by Middleton 
are mentioned in James’s book. This helps 
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to explain why the play, though nominally 
set in Ferrara, contains virtually no touches 
of Italian local colour, but a good deal that 
refers to London and England. 

Two particular points seem to show 
Middleton’s awareness of the specialised 
audience he is likely to have. After listening 
to Tangle, in I, iv, Phoenix denounces the 
‘deformity’ of the law. Middleton, how- 
ever, perhaps remembering that his audience 
would contain high legal dignitaries, makes 
it plain that the senior members of the pro- 
fession are free from corruption: 

For those that are neere to thee, are vpright, 

As noble in their conscience, as their birth, 

Know that damnation is in euery bribe, 

And rarely put it from ’em: rate the Presenters, 

And scourge 'em with fiue yeares imprisonment, 

For offering but to tempt ’em. (I, iv, 211-16.) 
These lines sound very much like a topical 
allusion, and research into law records 
would perhaps disclose that in 1603 or early 
in 1604 an attempt to bribe a highly-placed 
official had been punished with five years’ 
imprisonment. Such a compliment would 
have a good deal of point if the official 
concerned, or his colleagues, were present 
at the court performance. 

The second example shows a similar y*, 
cess at work. At the beginning of V, 
Proditor makes a cynical remark about the 
court ladies: 

Shee’s neuer lewd, that is accounted great. 

V, i, 31.) 
Middleton, perhaps anxious not to give 
offence, makes Phoenix change this into a 
more acceptable form: 

Ile alter that Court-Axiom, thus renewd, 

Shee’s neuer great, that is accounted lewde. 

(V, i, 32-3.) 

The interpretation of The Phoenix outlined 
above does not account for every detail in 
the play, yet the combined evidence for it 
seems too strong to be accidental. It does 
not, of course, give the play a greater literary 
value; it is hard to avoid the suspicion that 
Middleton was trying to get the best of 
both worlds, to write a play which could 
be offered to James as a serious treatment 
of important themes but which would also 
serve for the public stage simply as a lively 
comedy of intrigue. Perhaps the play 
suffered the ironic fate of pleasing neither 
audience, and it would certainly be interest- 
ing to know how James and his court reacted 
when The Phoenix was presented to them 
on 20 February 1604. 


N. W. BawcutTr. 
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SPENSER’S “EPITHALAMION” AS 
INSPIRATION FOR MILTON’S 
“L’ALLEGRO” AND “IL PENSEROSO” 


JN evaluating the widespread influence of 

Spenser’s lovely Epithalamion upon later 
lyricists, critics have stressed its importance 
for Ben Jonson, John Donne, Pope, Keats, 
Blake, and Wordsworth. But with the 
exception of a few scattered and very 
obvious parallels, the overwhelmingly strong 
ties between this wedding hymn and Milton’s 
twin poems L’ Allegro and /! Penseroso have 
been overlooked. A glance at these similari- 
ties, entirely too close to be accidental, can- 
not fail to illumine certain aspects of the 
poems and the poets. 

In very form, first of all, the three poems 
have much in common; for each is cyclic, 
revolving, roughly, through twenty-four 
hours of a day. Each draws heavily, too, 
upon classical imagery, although whereas 
this sort of imagery is artistically mingled 
with the personal and the folk element in 
Spenser’s poem, it generally alternates with 
the pastoral, urban, or academic description 
in Milton’s lyrics. Many of the individual 
images are the same, too; for example, the 
tower metaphor which figures largely in both 
of Milton’s poems is anticipated in the 
Epithalamion: 

And eke ye lightfoot mayds who keepe the deere, 

That on the hoary mountayne vse to towre. 

Even the fairy folk appear in both: Spenser 
wishes that neither “the Pouke, nor other 
euill sprights ” nor witches nor hobgoblins 
“Fray vs with things that be not;” and 
Milton presents stories of Fairy Mab and 
“the drudging Goblin” as part of the fasci- 
nations of evening for the active man. 
Then the moon—to mention only one other 
—illuminates both the Epithalamion and II 
Penseroso. Spenser devotes a whole stanza 
to the moon (“ Who is the same, which at 
my window peepes”), subtly transformed 
from the fair face peeping in the window to 
Cynthia, goddess of love, famed for looking 
after ““wemens labours,” for chastity, for 
breeding. Milton also introduces Cynthia 
and .a few lines later speaks of “the 
wandring Moon,” 

Riding neer her highest noon, 

Like one that had bin led astray 

Through the Heav’ns wide pathles way— 
actually an _ elaboration of Spenser’s 
question, 
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Is it not Cinthia, she that neuer sleepes, 

But walkes about high heauen al the night? 

But by far the strongest way in which the 
Epithalamion served as inspiration for the 
young Cambridge scholar was in its musical 
background and overtones. And here the 
form of the poems again becomes signifi- 
cant, for it is music which makes clear the 
true shape of Spenser’s poem as well as those 
of Milton. In the Epithalamion, the most 
musical refrain directs the course of the 
poem. Repeated with small variations each 
time, the refrain underlines in a positive way 
the varied activities described in each stanza; 
in fact, there is really a double refrain, for 
the last line (“That all the woods may 
answer and your echoes ring”) invariably 
rhymes with a line describing some form of 
singing (“Sing ye sweet Angels, Alleluya 
sing ” or “ The whiles the maydens doe theyr 
carroll sing” and as many others as there 
are stanzas). With the coming of night and 
the bringing of the bride to the bridal bed 
the refrain changes: ‘“ The woods no more 
shal answere, nor your echo ring.” And in 
the next and subsequent stanzas the refrain 
is even more negative: ‘‘ Ne let the woods 
them answer, nor theyr eccho ring.” The 
smooth mutation from day to night, from 
public festivities to private affairs, from very 
general to very personal, has been effected by 
way of the refrain, exactly analogous to the 
process of modulation to a different key in 
music. 

Although Milton does not use the refrain 
technique, he outlines the pattern of each 
poem by musical allusion.’ L’Allegro is 
actually a perpetuum mobile—and how well 
its brisk, busy verses fit this form!—begin- 
ning in the Elysian fields, going through a 
round of daytime, rustic activities, each with 
its musical accompaniment and a round of 
night-time rustic and urban pleasures, most 
of them having musical associations too, 
climaxing with beautiful lines describing the 
dramatic Italian aria, and finally ending in 
the underworld. Thus there is an easy 
transition to the twin lyric on melancholy, 
with its cycle from moon rising one evening 
to university vespers the next, in which 
divine Melancholy is shown as born of the 


‘For a detailed discussion of all musical images, 
technique, and background in Milton’s twin lyrics, 
see my article, “‘ The Place of Music in L’Allegro 
and II Penseroso,” University of Toronto Quarterly, 
XXII (1953), 354-367. Many statements which are 
= without proof in the following pages are 
ully substantiated in the above article. 
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singing and dancing Muses, symbolized by 
Philomel, productive of classical song, 
appreciative of the inevitable music of 
nature, and especially at home in the 
academic milieu, reaching a height in the 
dim religious light of the chapel service with 
its organ and choir, after which the poem 
ends on a meditative note, diminuendo, 
morendo. 

From one point of view, moreover, 
Spenser’s poem is a processional ode, a 
hymn to Hymen: lest one forget this, the 
name Hymen occurs five or six times, 
punctuating the poem at intervals. Milton’s 
L’ Allegro, while not a marriage hymn, is in 
part the exuberant outburst of a young man 
in love, of a youthful poet dreaming; and 
among the night-time joys described at the 
end of the poem is just such a wedding pro- 
cession as Spenser’s Epithalamion actually 
is: 

There let Hymen oft appear 

In Saffron robe, with Taper clear, 

And pomp, and feast, and revelry, 

With mask, and antique Pageantry, 
Such sights as youthful Poets dream. .. . 

And of the many classical figures intro- 
duced by Spenser, Milton has chosen to 
elaborate upon one who epitomizes above 
all the power of music, the poet-singer 
Orpheus. Apart from the Muses, whom 
Spenser invokes in the very first line without 
calling them by name, Orpheus is the first 
name from antiquity mentioned, bringing 
associations of several kinds basic to the 
very idea of the Epithalamion—of the ideal 
singer-poet, of one of the world’s great 
lovers with whom the poet of the 
Epithalamion identifies himself, and 
especially of the power of music represented 
from time immemorial by Orpheus. It is 
highly significant that Orpheus, referred to 
but once in Spenser’s poem, is a central 
figure in each of Milton’s twin lyrics. Near 
the end of L’ Allegro are the beautiful lines 
describing the virtuoso, coloratura Italian 
aria—undoubtedly inspired by Milton’s own 
infatuation with a young Italian singer at 
the time he was writing the poem: 

Lap me in soft Lydian Aires, 

Married to immortal verse 

Such as the meeting soul may pierce 

In notes, with many a winding bout 

Of lincked sweetness long drawn out, 
With wanton heed, and giddy cunning, 
The melting voice through mazes running ; 
Untwisting all the chains that ty 

The hidden soul of harmony. 


It is immediately after these lines—which, 
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incidentally, bear great similarity to a stanza 
in the October eclogue of the Shepheardes 
Calender’—that Orpheus is first mentioned, 
for the strains are so enchanting that even 
the demigod who represents above all the 
power of music would have felt the effects, 
and Pluto would have freed Eurydice had 
he heard them. In the second of the twin 
poems Orpheus appears as poet-singer along 
with Musaeus—the two are often associated 
in Renaissance literature—as the poet asks 
Orpheus to sing 

Such notes as warbled to the string 

Drew Iron tears down Pluto’s cheek 

And made Hell grant what Love did seek. 
Milton has thus taken and elaborated at 
great length upon the one classical figure 
from the Epithalamion especially meaning- 
ful for him; for Orpheus was a favourite 
with the young Cambridge poet and 
appeared over and over in his early works, 
obviously representing to Milton all that he 
himself wished and intended to be—the poet 
dedicated to his calling from early years, the 
poet-musician, the poet-lover, the poet- 
philosopher, the poet-prophet. 

The song of birds, often a source of 
inspiration to the native Britisher, marks 
another striking similarity between the 
works of the two poets. Spenser calls atten- 
tion to a whole galaxy of birds with their 
characteristic music : 

an, how the cheerefull birds do chaunt theyr 

ales 

And carroll of loues praise, 

The merry Larke hir mattins sings aloft, 

The thrush replyes, the Mauis descant playes, 

The Ouzell shrills, the Ruddock warbies soft, 

So goodly all agree with sweet consent, 

To this dayes merriment ; 
and a few lines later he adds, “ And hearken 
to the birds louelearned song.” By mingling 
religious and amatory terms—lays, love's 
praise, matins, descant, lovelearned songs— 
the poet effectively suggests a religion of 
love, such as is often found in medieval 
literature; one recalls, indeed, Spenser’s 
perennial favourite, Chaucer, whose Parle- 
ment of Foules is one of the finest love- 
allegories, with birds as principal figures. A 


*See the stanza in which Piers speaks of the 
power of music and compares Cuddie’s gifts with 
those of Orpheus: 


Soone as thou gynst to sette thy notes in frame, 
O how the rurall routes to thee doe cleaue: 
Seemeth thou dost their soule of sence bereauc, 
All as the shepheard, that did fetch his dame 
From Plutos balefull bowre withouten leaue. 
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reflection of this passage is seen in Milton’s 
lines, 

To hear the Lark begin his flight, 

And singing startle the dull night ; 
and near the end of L’Allegro the goblin 
flings out of doors “ Ere the first Cock his 
Mattin rings.” After Spenser’s subtle shift 
in the middle of the Epithalamion by chang- 
ing the refrain to a negative wish—an exact 
analogy, as we have noticed, to a musical 
modulation—these pleasant birds are 
balanced by unpleasant forms of nature’s 
music which the poet hopes will not disturb 
his wedding night : 

Let not the shriech Oule, nor the Storke be 

heard : 

Nor the night Rauen that still deadly yels, 

Nor damned ghosts cald vp with mighty spels, 

Nor griesly vultures make vs once affeard : 

Ne let th’unpleasant Quyre of Frogs still croking 

Make vs to wish theyr choking. 

Let none of these theyr drery accents sing ; 

Ne let the woods them answer, nor theyr eccho 

ring. 

From these dreary accents Milton has 
chosen only the night-raven, attendant of 
loathed melancholy, driven away as 
L’ Allegro begins. Nor has Milton any hint 
of a religion of love. Yet Milton’s use of 
the music of nature is really far more 
elaborate than that of Spenser: the twin 
lyrics abound with the lively din of the cock, 
music of hounds and horn, whistling of the 
plowman and blithe singing of the milkmaid, 
cricket on the hearth, piping of the wind, 
song of the bee, murmuring of water. It is 
just such sounds as these, indeed, which 
effect the revolution of the poems from night 
to day to night. 

Music and dancing find a quite natural 
place in both poems. Spenser's description 
of such festivities on the wedding day has 
overtones both medieval and contemporary, 
folk and artistic, related specifically, how- 
ever, to neither country nor city: 

Harke how the Minstrels gin to shrill aloud 

Their merry Musick that resounds from far, 

The pipe, the tabor, and the trembling Croud, 

That well agree withouten breach or iar. 

But most of all the Damzels doe delite, 

When they their tymbrels smyte, 

And thereunto doe daunce and carrol sweet. 
Thus “ the pipe, the tabor, and the trembling 
Croud,” although instruments associated 
with rusticity—as opposed, for example, to 
the lute, the courtly instrument par excel- 
lence—never have the completely rustic 
associations of the parallel passage in 
L’ Allegro: 
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When the merry Bells ring round, 

And the jocond rebecks sound 

To many a youth, and many a maid, 

Dancing in the Chequer’d shade. 
Spenser’s command, “ Ring ye the bels, ye 
yong men of the towne,” introduces a stanza 
in which the wedding celebration continues 
with dancing and singing around “ bone- 
fiers °—and again the tone is far more lofty, 
more idealistic, more like that surrounding 
the people on Keats’ Grecian urn than like 
Milton’s happy countryfolk dancing to the 
ringing of bells and whining of the rebec. 

A climax in the Epithalamion depicts the 
arrival of the bridal train at the church 
(“Open the temple gates vnto my loue”) 
made distinctly audible through musical 
description—the organ and sacred choral 
music : 

And let the roring Organs loudly play 
The praises of the Lord in liuely notes, 
The whiles with hollow throates 
The Choristers the ioyous Antheme sing. 
(In the sixteenth century the organ was 
always referred to in the plural, probably 
because of its many pipes, its double key- 
boards.) A transformation of these lines 
appears in the dim religious light of the last 
part of J] Penseroso: 
There let the pealing Organ blow, 
To the full-voic’d Quire below, 
In Service high, and Anthems cleer. 

This is also a climax—in the intellectual 
pleasures open to the contemplative man, in 
the delights of the spirit from which a poet 
may draw inspiration. But again Milton has 
made the music far more contemporary than 
Spenser by introducing, in addition to 
anthems (polyphonic settings of Biblical 
texts, the Protestant counterpart of the 
medieval motet) the Service, musical settings 
of the invariable items of the Anglican 
liturgy. And not just the Service but the 
Great Service (also called High Service), 
musical composition of a richly textured, 
contrapuntal style as opposed to the Short 
Service in simple, chordal style. 

In borrowing these musical images Milton 
has so changed them that the borrowing is 
far from obvious. And _ paradoxically 
Milton’s drawing upon the Epithalamion for 
inspiration is indicative, not only of similari- 
ties, but of differences between the two 
poets in artistic technique and purpose. 
Occasionally Milton applies to Spenser’s 
original pictures such devices as contraction 
(as in telescoping the whole of Spenser's pro- 
cessional hymn into a few lines describing 
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such a procession) and expansion (as in 
elaborating upon the figure of Orpheus, 
barely mentioned in the Epithalamion). 
And subconsciously or otherwise he must 
have been influenced by Spenser’s musical 
refrain which carries the verses through the 
hours of the day to effect the revolution 
from night to day to night by way of musical 
imagery, although Milton himself never 
employed the refrain technique. Most 
significant of all, however, is Milton’s realis- 
tic touch which brings out a paramount 
difference between the two young poets. 
For Spenser’s poem is such an artistic blend- 
ing of ideal and real, Christian and pagan, 
spiritual and miéterial—nowhere shown 
more clearly, for example, than in the sing- 
ing and dancing, now in ancient Greece, now 
in medieval or Renaissance England, now 
praising the love-god, now the Christian 
God—that the resulting harmony, the truly 
classical balance between universal and 
personal, between dntiquity and the present, 
distinguishes the Epithalamion from others 
of its kind and makes it truly great: 
Spenser’s “ deere loue ”’ is at once a beautiful 
human “ Adornd with beautyes grace and 
vertues store” and at the same time one 
with the “still unravished bride of quiet- 
ness.” With Milton, on the other hand, the 
classical figures are used as symbols— 
Philomel for contemplation, for divine 
Melancholy which inspires work of lasting 
value, Orpheus for the calling of divinely 
inspired poet. And this symbolic language 
alternates with very realistic description of the 
British countryside, the town, and the groves 
of Academe. Milton’s poems, indeed, are 
both timeless and for the moment because 
of a skilful blending of symbolism and 
realistic objectivity grounded in seven- 
teenth-century England—nowhere brought 
out more clearly than in the musical 
references. 

Critics agree that the Epithalamion is the 
most musical of all Spenser’s lyrical out- 
pourings, depending for its effect upon an 
exquisite mixture of sight- and sound- 
images. It is the sound-imagery, surely, 
which Milton drew upon as source of 
inspiration for his twin lyrics, far more 
dependent for meaning and effect upon 
auditory than visual imagery. Indeed, 
except for two sonnets on musical subjects, 
L’Allegro and Il Penseroso are unique in 
being conceived and executed musically 
from very title to dying fall. All the impor- 
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tant themes in the two poems—the day- 
versus-night debate, the ideal day, the come- 
live-with-me theme—are described in terms 
of music. And even the question of action 
versus contemplation, of paramount impor- 
tance to the later Milton, is posed and 
resolved here, largely through the poly- 
dimensional figure of Orpheus. For in the 
active poem Orpheus is awakened to 
wondrous music, whereas in the contempla- 
tive poem, this poet-musician is thought of 
as producing wondrous music himself. 
Orpheus in the active poem, in a word, is a 
passive musician but in the contemplative 
poem an active creator of music, thus per- 
sonifying the thought and inward commun- 
ing (divine Melancholy) which is always 
productive. Significant, too, is the climax 
of each poem again achieved by music—in 
L’ Allegro as the young poet rhapsodizes 
upon the florid Italian aria with its trills, 
roulades, the most ornamental! type of solo 
song known at the time; and in // Penseroso 
with the contemplative poet dissolved into 
ecstasies as choir and organ present a Great 
Service and anthems, England’s most florid 
type of sacred choral music. Thus Milton 
has made the music more real, has related 
it more definitely to the music of baroque 
England than Spenser. Nor is this to be 
wondered at, in view of Milton’s own back- 
ground as son of a distinguished composer, 
friend to the most eminent British musicians 
of the day as well as to gifted Italian 
emigrés in London, and competent organist 
himself. 

And so certain ideas and images found in 
the beautiful marriage hymn of one young 
poet find expression years later in the verse 
of another youthful lyricist dedicating him- 
self, even in his university days, not to 
wedded love, but to a very high calling— 
devotion to his art and service to mankind 
through his art. And it is significant of 
music’s position at the very centre of 
Milton’s philosophy that he has chosen to 
borrow and transform Spenser’s musical 
technique, imagery, overtones, and under- 
tones in such a way that music becomes no 
mere pleasant accompaniment in the twin 
lyrics: it is indispensably related to form, 
content, and meaning, and indeed it clarifies 
all these. 


NAN COOKE CARPENTER. 


Montana State University, 
Missoula, Montana. 
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GHOST-STORIES BEFORE DEFOE’ 


OTHING could be further from the 
truth than Matthew Arnold’s descrip- 
tion of the century of the Scholar Gipsy as 
one in which “life ran gaily as the spark- 
ling Thames.” It was more like a Hundred 
Years War in matters military and political, 
philosophic and economic, religious and 
scientific—a debatable land through which 
fire and pestilence, Mars and the Devil, 
made swift forays. As always in agitated 
times, fear and suspicion were intensified, 
tolerance was branded complicity, and 
bitterness begot bitterness. On one level, 
Alien and Sedition Laws took the form of 
Witch Acts, according to which the foreign 
power treasonably befriended was Satan, 
and his bondsman was liable to imprison- 
ment, trial, and infernal deportation at the 
end of a rope. 


The first witch-chapbooks were rushed 
to the press by court reporter and eye- 
witness combined in the reign of Elizabeth. 
Proliferating thereafter in hawkers’ budgets 
and on booksellers’ shelves, they supplied a 
complete narrative range from the episode 
of Parliamentary soldiers killing a woman 
who attempted to cross a river on a small 
plank to Thomas Potts’ detailed Discoverie 
of Witches in the Countie of Lancaster. 
Incidents which moved from alarms to 
apprehension of the suspect and through 
examination and formal trial to the climax 
of confession and the denouement of execu- 
tion were naturally rich in suspense. This 
was apparent to ballad-makers by the score, 
to playwrights like Heywood, Shadwell, 
Dekker and Ford, and to clumsily realistic 
narrators such as minister Henry Goodcole, 
self-styled as a witch’s “continuall Visiter 
in the Gaole of Newgate.” 


The witch-pamphlets of the first half of 
the seventeenth century were mainly 
whipped up to satisfy curiosity by purvey- 
ing sensational news. During the Protector- 
ate, the Restoration, and the early years of 
William and Mary, the journalistic emphasis 
was in part outmoded by the administering 
of a fictional shock treatment to skepticism 
and infidelity. The end of the century saw 
a shift from propaganda to pastime, from 
indoctrination to literary entertainment. 


1 This article is a revision and expansion of a 
paper given at the convention of the Modern 
Language Association of America in Detroit on 
December 29, 1951. 
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The question in most readers’ minds seems 
to have changed from ‘“ What happened? ” 
to “What spiritual significance does it 
have?” and finally to “ How diverting is 
it?” These distinctions, however, should 
not be accepted arbitrarily. There was 
much overlapping of categories, achieve- 
ments, and reactions. 

What inspired the use of supernatural 
narratives for moral uplift may be con- 
jectured. From 1645 to 1647, Matthew 
Hopkins, the English Witchfinder General, 
and his assistant, John Stearne, lured in- 
criminating imps into the open and sent 200 
witches to the gallows. A_ witch-pricker 
imported from Scotland in 1649-1650 dupli- 
cated these efforts in Northumberland at 
twenty shillings a head. Such excesses may 
have brought on a revulsion of feeling and 
made readers more vulnerable to the barbed 
doubts of Reginald Scot’s The Discoverie 
of Witchcraft, which was reissued in 1651. 

Fearing that the twin towers of God, good 
spirits, and shepherds, of Satan, corrupt 
spirits, and crones, would crumble if one 
stone were pried away, Henry More, the 
Cambridge Platonist, explained the parallel 
economies in An Antidote against Atheism 
(1653). “ No Spirit, no God,” and certainly 
no immortality—so ran the argument. In 
the third part, More descended to the 
capacity of “ the more weak and sunk minds 
of sensual mortals ” by “ telling strange .. . 
and undeniable Stories of Apparitions,” 
poltergeists, guardian genii, hags, and vam- 
pires, of conjuration, transformation, and 
diabolical possession. Thus “ the History of 
Spirits” served as parables to “fetch off 
men to an easier belief of a God.” 

The result was an anthology of episodes 
and short stories ranging from the legendary 
to the contemporary, from the Pied Piper of 
Hamelin to Anne Bodenham the Wiltshire 
witch. The thematically arranged tales are 
inlaid with a commentary which intensifies 
awful credibility much in the fashion of 
Poe’s rational approach to abnormality and 
crime. And whether drawn from ancient or 
modern books, from eye-witnesses or their 
acquaintances, they are certified free “ from 
all suspicion of either Fraud or Melan- 
choly.” 

More’s continued interest in verifiable 
ghost-stories is revealed by his letters to 
Anne Viscountess Conway, to whom he 
dedicated the Antidote, and by the inclusion 
of several examples in his scholia to The 
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Immortality of the Soul and in his contribu- 
tions to Glanvil’s Saducismus Triumphatus. 
But ghosts were regrettably deficient in two 
respects: their transitoriness and _ their 
exclusiveness in appearing to one person, on 
whose reliability too much credence hinged. 
Far more comforting as evidence of a spirit- 
world was the poltergeist. Henry More had 
an excellent specimen in the Devil of 
Mascon, “an unclean Spirit that haunted ” 
a Huguenot minister’s dwelling in Burgundy 
for three months. The exploits of this turbu- 
lent sprite had been investigated by many 
apparently sober, truth-respecting indivi- 
duals. Before writing a letter of encourage- 
ment to the English translator of this “ true 
Relation,’ Robert Boyle, “the Sceptical 
Chemist,” had interviewed the shaken minis- 
ter in Geneva. 

During the Civil War, an English polter- 
geist had been active at the royal lodge of 
Woodstock. Although narrative tribute was 
paid him by contemporaries as well as by 
Sir Walter Scott, the Drummer of Tedworth 
provided a far better motivated story which 
has stimulated diarists, journalists, ballad- 
makers, satirists, controversialists, play- 
wrights, and poets from Samuel Pepys to 
Edith Sitwell. John Mompesson had 
angered an idle drummer by proving his pass 
counterfeit and having his drum taken away. 
During the years 1662-1663, Mompesson’s 
Wiltshire home was disturbed by an infernal 
thumping, knocking, and rub-a-dubbing, by 
scratching, plucking of hair, throwing of 
objects, and general roughhousing. Con- 
demned to transportation, the vengeful 
drummer escaped to England and, through 
magic or the agency of an evil spirit, fell to 
his rackety routine until once more com- 
mitted for trial. 

More’s disciple, Joseph Glanvil, looked 
into the case on the spot but for some time 
resisted persuasion to use it as proof of a 
spiritual hierarchy. “I have no humour nor 
delight in telling Stories . . . I never had 
any faculty,” he protested. However, in 
1666, one year after another reissue of 
Reginald Scot’s Discoverie of Witchcraft, 
Glanvil began his “ Defence of the Being of 
Witches and Apparitions” with A Philo- 
sophical Endeavour, renewed the debate the 
following year with Some Philosophical 
Considerations, and in the two editions of 
A Blow at Modern Sadducism in 1668 intro- 
duced the Drummer as “ Palpable Evidence 
of Spirits and Witchcraft.” Here, as in 
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Against Modern Sadducism and in editions 
of that encyclopedic and posthumous best- 
seller, Saducismus Triumphatus (1681 to 
1726), the proportion of relations kept 
mounting until the narrative outweighed 
the philosophic interest. Because Doubting 
Thomases were “best convinced by the 
proofs that come nearest the sence,” the 
Anglican divine regretfully sacrificed the 
abstract to the concrete and reason to 
imagination. 

Whenever possible, the emphasis of Glan- 
vil and of his continuator, More, was on 
“near and modern” relations which would 
be more convincing than mistakenly dis- 
credited old tales and which were also 
“sufficiently fresh” to undergo amateur 
psychic probing by members of the Royal 
Society. - Although authentication was less 
formalized than in the Verification Office at 
Lourdes, an account “ full of very memor- 
able things” intended for Glanvil by a 
friend of John Aubrey’s was eliminated 
because it could not be “ well attested ... 
the reports varying in the circumstances.” 
Glanvil observed in a letter of 1677, “I am 
very careful to inform myself of all particu- 
lars of those stories I use, to prevent cavils; 
and that occasions many letters and 
enquiries.” Thus verisimilitude was 
achieved through questionnaires about time, 
place, incidents, and participants, as well as 
through character-testimony regarding wit- 
nesses. The ideal method was exemplified 
by two informants, one of whom gathered 
his facts “from the parties upon the very 
spot” and the other boasted that his narra- 
tive was “fresh writ, while the thing was 
doing.” In the final stage, suspense might 
be heightened and the sequence of events 
regulated, as in Glanvil’s effective reworking 
of Elizabeth Style’s maleficence, trial, and 
confession: “I have shortned the Examina- 
tions, and cast them into such an order, as I 
think fittest for the rendring the matter clear 
and intelligible.” Revisions, expansions, and 
even improvements of the tendentious tales 
could be expected with each new edition. 

Just as Glanvil, by grace of the Tedworth 
poltergeist, had become a popular storyteller 
almost against his will, so George Sinclair, 
a Glasgow professor of Natural Philosophy, 
slipped “ The Devil of Glenluce” into an 
appendix of his Hydrostaticks and found 
himself on the road of psychic research 
leading to great popularity as a writer. 
Henry More borrowed the Scottish poltergeist 
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for a continuation of Glanvil’s Saducismus 
Triumphatus. Then Sinclair fetched him 
back, judiciously expanding some episodes 
and contracting or excluding others in order 
to keep the particulars from filling “a large 
volume” and to make the narrative end 
“not so abruptly, as the other did.” This 
was in 1685, when two decades of stock- 
piling tales culminated in Satans Invisible 
World Discovered; or, A Choice Collection 
of Modern Relations, proving evidently 
against the Saducees and Atheists of this 
present Age, that there are Devils, Spirits, 
Witches, and Apparitions. In ideas and 
phrasing, Sinclair made a crutch of Glanvil’s 
anthological “ Proof of Apparitions, Spirits, 
and Witches, from a choice Collection of 
modern Relations.” His less original work, 
nevertheless, had four times as long a life 
in print as Glanvil’s. 

The greater popularity of Satans Invisible 
World Discovered was chiefly due to 
superior narrative skill. Whether he 
gathered his stories from books, with little 
more acknowledgment than a “saith my 
Author,” or from students and correspon- 
dents, the Scotsman selected, arranged, and 
developed his materials effectively. North 
of the Tweed, too, he had the advantage of 
purveying godly fiction to a public which 
frowned more on competing secular litera- 
ture than did the English. He also opened a 
kind of short story contest to his country- 
men, as announced in an “ Advertisement ”’: 


If any Gentlemen and others, will be 
pleased to send me any Relations about 
Spirits, Witches, and Apparitions, in any 
part of the Kingdom .. . they shall oblige 
the Author, and have them publisht to 
their satisfaction. Direct your Relations 
to Alexander Ogstouns Shop Stationer. 


Whether Satans Invisible World Dis- 
covered shriveled into chapbooks or took on 
weight with “ Additional Relations” (par- 
ticularly in 1764 and 1871), it brought 
narrative and antiquarian delight to genera- 
tions of Scotsmen. In one of its relations, 
“Touching Isabel Heriot,” a short, black- 
complexioned servant with a neck awry 
returned after her death in 1680 to persecute 
the minister. “But what could her 
Apparition be? ” the narrator asks. “It be- 
hoved, either to be her reall Body informed 
and acted by the Devil (for her soul could 
not be brought back) or only the Devil 
taking upon him her shape and form, acting 











and imitating her to the life, which is more 
probable.” The doctrinal commentary is 
fully integrated into the plot, and the doubt 
about actual return of the dead increases 
mystery and suspense. 

Literary tribute has been paid to this brief 
tale, which reappeared in Eliza Lynn 
Linton’s Witch Stories as ““ The Ghost of the 
Black-Browed Maid” and, with eight other 
Sinclair relations, in Thomas Davidson’s 
Rowan Tree and Red Thread (1949), which 
is misleadingly labelled an original “* Scottish 
witchcraft miscellany of tales, legends, and 
ballads.” It was skilfully interwoven with 
materials from many rude sources in 
Robert Louis Stevenson’s “ Thrawn Janet.” 
Other borrowings from Sinclair may be 
found in Sir Walter Scott’s Guy Mannering 
and “ Wandering Willie’s Tale.” In fact, 
both Scott and Stevenson did much prespect- 
ing in the seventeenth century and refined 
narrative gold from neglected ores. Another 
Scottish novelist, George MacDonald, 
appropriated two vampire stories for “‘ The 
Cruel Painter” (Adela Cathcart) from 
More’s Antidote to Atheism. 

Although More, Glanvil, and Sinclair 
have been discussed at some length, they 
were not the only collectors of supernatural 
tales for edification or for entertainment. In 
expanse of time rather than quality of work, 
Richard Baxter’s activity exceeded theirs. 
Beginning in 1650, Baxter made room in 
such books as The Saints’ Everlasting Rest 
and The Unreasonableness of Infidelity for 
an interesting freight of illustrative tales. 
Despite a wealth of relations garnered from 
correspondents in the late 1650’s, he did not 
assemble these fuller materials until 1691, 
the year of his death. “I am ending my 
Life with the publication of these Historical 
Letters and Collections.” His solemn pur- 
pose was to help “ such as are prone to judge 
by Sense” to distinguish, for example, “a 
good Spirit from a bad” and was “ not to 
please Men with the Strangeness and 
Novelty of useless Stories.” Although 
Baxter condensed the better-known narra- 
tives and hastily presented new matter in the 
order in which he had received it, nothing 
could prevent his medley of the bookish 
and the current from being widely read. Its 
title alone was like a scalp-tingling sermon: 
The Certainty of the World of Spirits. 
Fully evinced by unquestionable Histories of 
Apparitions and Witchcrafts, Operations, 
Voices, &c. Proving the Immortality of 
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Souls, the Malice and Miseries of the Devils 
and the Damned, and the Blessedness of the 
Justified. Written for the Conviction of 
Sadduces & Infidels. 

In the quarter-century between 1668 and 
1693, the vein was worked by Meric 
Casaubon in Of Credulity and Incredulity, 
reissued as A Treatise Proving Spirits, 
Witches and Supernatural Operations by 
Pregnant Instances and Evidences; by the 
author of A Pleasant Treatise of Witches; by 
rationalistic John Webster in The Displaying 
of Supposed Witchcraft, which included 
several ghost stories accepted as true; by 
Richard Bovet fn Pandaemonium; by 
Nathaniel Crouch in The Kingdom of Dark- 
ness; and by Edward Stephens in A Collec- 
tion of Modern Relations. Certainly, by 
that time, the public should have been in a 
mood for novelty. Interest in mass 
phenomena had been aroused by Dr. 
Anthony Horneck’s translation of A 
Relation of the Strange Witchcraft Dis- 
covered in the Village of Mohra in Swede- 
land. It was easy to turn for similar fare 
to Boston, Salem, and the crude New World, 
where the Devil might well have freer rein 
than in the wary, civilized Old World. 

The year before his death, Baxter wrote 
a preface for the London edition of Cotton 
Mather’s Late Memorable Providences, re- 
lating to Witchcraft and Possession. In 
1693, this Boston narrative was reprinted 
and a companion volume on Salem also 
appeared, The Wonders of the Invisible 
World. Concerning the Salem hysteria, 
Mather relates that, in the middle of the 
seventeenth century, a condemned man had 
revealed Satan’s plan to recruit more 
witches, to make them zealous in multiform 
evil through their confederate spirits, and 
“at prodigious Witch-Meetings” to pilot 
them into conspiracies against church and 
state. The goal was to be “ perhaps a more 
gross Diabolism, than ever the World saw 
before.” In the war between anti-Christ and 
colonial Christians in the grip of a spiritual 
persecution complex, Cotton Mather 
accepted it as his mission “to countermine 
the whole Plot of the Devil, against New- 
England, in every branch of it.” Narrative- 
wise, Mather sketches in an appropriate 
setting, achieves consistency of mood, and 
maintains suspense at a high level. 

Because of his inclusion of English and 
Swedish tales among the Wonders, Mather 
belongs with Meric Casaubon and the dedi- 
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cated anthologists already discussed. He 
was about the last of the morally fervent 
and thoughtful narrators. John Aubrey, in 
his “curious . . . collection of Hermetick 
Philosophy” called Miscellanies upon... 
Day-Fatality, Omens, Dreams, Apparitions 
of 1696, might insist that correspondents 
send well-attested stories, but his was an 
antiquarian not a religious approach. The 
titilating, factitious, commercial note, 
already heard in minor collections by Bovet, 
Crouch, and Stephens, became more and 
more strident. When the supply of witch- 
craft cases fell behind readers’ demand in 
1700-1716, three purveyors skilfully fabri- 
cated pseudo-contemporary narratives out of 
forgotten trials of 1645. Richard Boulton 
hastily crammed recitals into A Compleat 
History of Magick, Sorcery, and Witchcraft 
(1715), which sold so gratifyingly that a 
second volume was got together the follow- 
ing year. Meanwhile, the Mathers’ English 
publisher, John Dunton, had thrown the sop 
of a potboiling compilation, Apparition 
Evidence, to the almost insatiable appetite 
for ghost stories. Among Dunton’s 
periodicals, The Athenian Mercury and The 
Post-Angel contained occasional tales, and 
The Christian's Gazette, or News chiefly 
respecting the Invisible World, was a short- 
lived attempt in 1708-09 to put this universal 
taste on a steady paying basis. 

But a more significant figure in the transi- 
tion from propaganda to literature was John 
Beaumont. His AHistorical, Physiological 
and Theological Treatise of Spirits, Appari- 
tions, Witchcrafts, and other Magical 
Practices combined scholarship, supernatural 
confession, and sensationalism with a rather 
shaky refutation of Balthasar Bekker’s 
rational The World Bewitched. Although 
Daniel Defoe was later to use Beaumont un- 
sparingly in a fictionized biography of Dun- 
can Campbell, the immediate success of the 
treatise in 1705 served only as a reminder 
that the supernatural was a very salable 
article indeed. 

Fresh material became available after 
September 8 of the same year when 
Barbara Bargrave, a Canterbury maltster’s 
wife, let it be known that she had been 
visited by Mrs. Veal just twenty-four hours 
after her friend’s dissolution in Dover. 
Defoe checked conscientiously on _ this 
famous ghost and published “ A True Rela- 
tion of the Apparition of one Mrs. Veal” 
some ten months after the event. So 
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reportorially faithful was he that Mrs. Bar- 
grave herself could only add a detail or two, 
such as the strange blackness around her 
visitor's eyes and the fact that “ Mrs. Veal 
did not care she should look her in ye face 
but would rubb her hand over it.” 

The very title of Defoe’s ‘‘ True Relation ” 
reveals the literary sub-species of which it is 
the most craftsmanlike example. These are 
devices of his predecessors which Defoe art- 
fully combined : 

(1) the reference to a reliable source of 
information; 

(2) the careful identification of persons, 
place, and time; 

(3) the motivation of commissions to 
be performed by the living; 

(4) the defence of the visitation against 
the charge of coincidental information 
through the spectre’s transmitting earthly 
secrets that are later authenticated; 

(5) the introduction of a. trivial, 
quibbling Sadducee in order to discredit 
him, in this case Mrs. Veal’s brother, de- 
viser of every objection to the tale; 

(6) the defence set up against conven- 
tional arguments by portraying Mrs. 
Bargrave as too cheerful to give in to 
visionary hypochondria and too dis- 
interestedly good to resort to trickery; 

(7) the character-testimony in support 
of the ear-and-eye witness, a woman of 
sound reputation, “authority and sin- 
cerity ”; and 

(8) the moral. 

What gave Defoe’s relation greater 
currency than previous ones was not only 
its circumstantial wealth and the immediacy 
of the actual event but the comforting 
assurance that “numbers of angels [hover] 
about us for our guard,” a message 
apparently delivered by “a good spirit, her 
discourse was so heavenly.” In his optimism 
concerning the supernatural activity that 
broke through to mortal sense, Defoe was 
wisely keeping abreast of the times, like a 
good journalist. Before the witchcraft-terror 
died away, pessimism had been the proper 
attitude, as shown by the insistence of 
Henry More and others that evil spirits out- 
numbered the good in their appearances on 
earth. 

Defoe’s “ True Relation” was striking an 
average of an edition a week when it was 
incorporated with the translation of Charles 
Drelincourt’s The Christian's Defence 
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Against the Fears of Death, then in its 
fourth English edition. The two went well 
together, duplicating the combination of 
doctrine and exemplum which had been so 
effective in the previous century. In 
appreciation of Mrs. Veal’s recommending 
the Frenchman as the soundest authority on 
the afterlife, the reviser of the preface to 
The Christian’s Defence suggested that her 
story supplied “new Testimony and 
Evidence” to “an incredulous Age” of 
“the Return of Souls from the Dead, to 
witness the Happiness of Heaven, the Tor- 
ments of Hell, and the Immortality of the 
Soul.” 

Thus, after a brief secular life, Defoe’s 
story was drawn back into the theologico- 
propagandic tradition from which it sprang. 
Perhaps the most interesting of its many 
avatars was in an anonymous pamphlet of 
1784, Life after Death. Borrowed from 
Drelincourt, the Veal relation was offered 
as proof “that unembodied spirits are 
allowed by a supernatural power, to assume 
to themselves the shape, air, dress, &c of a 
friend.” This interpretation does not derive 
from Drelincourt or the Defoe of 1706, but 
it does echo the Defoe of 1727, whose The 
History and Reality of Apparitions was most 
useful to the author of Life after Death. 
The History abandons the earlier belief in 
the return of the dead and presents instead 
a “great Variety of Surprizing and Divert- 
ing Examples, never Publish’d before, . . 
of the most Authentic Relations of Appari- 
tions,” very helpful to readers in distinguish- 
ing between friendly angels and evil, divinely 
circumscribed spirits materializing as ghosts. 
In swinging once again with the pendulum 
of contemporary belief, under the impulse 
of original thinkers like Francis Hutchinson, 
Defoe seemed almost to set the rhythm 
through the superior persuasiveness of his 
blend of Biblical orthodoxy with skepticism 
about opinions not based on the word of 
God. 

Defoe’s position at the end of the seven- 
teenth-century evolution from “ Philo- 
sophical Arguments” against infidelity to 
the demonstration of Providence by modern 
relations, as well as the initial place given 
his “ True Relation” in several anthologies 
of the short story, suggests a possible origin 
of the modern short story. Although it 
is true that classical, medieval, and renais- 
sance short stories preceded the doctrinal 
narratives of the seventeenth century, the 
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short story can only be considered as one 
continuous literary stream if it is permitted 
the eccentricity of flowing underground 
periodically. If the short story is thought of 
as Phoenix-like and therefore subject to re- 
birth, Daniel Defoe served as midwife at 
the last of these births and the English 
parents were arguments in support of 
immortality and an overseeing deity.’ 


COLEMAN O. PARSONS. 


The City College, 
New York 31. 


? Despite the transkion from propagandic to 
literary use of the relation, the old narrative tradi- 
tion has persisted, relatively unaffected by winds of 
doctrine. This may be traced in such volumes as 
A View of the Invisible World, or General, History 
of Apparitions ... from the Best Authorities, 1752; 
Apparitions . . . Demonstrative of the Soul’s Immor- 
tality, 1799; Malcolm Macleod’s History of 
Witches, &c. &c. &c. The Majesty of Darkness 
Discovered, in a Series of Tremendous Tales, 
Mysterious, Interesting, and _ Entertaining, of 
Apparitions, Witches, Augurs, Magicians, Dreams, 
Visions, and Revelations, in confirmation of a 
Future State, and the Superintendency of a Divine 
Providence, by the Agency of Spirits and Angels, 
1802, the stories being more elucidatory “* than any 
logical arguments or metaphysical disquisitions ”’ ; 
books by members of the English and American 
Societies for Psychical Research such as Gurney, 
Myers, and Podmore’s Phantasms of the Living, 
1886, and Hereward Carrington’s Phantasms of the 
Dead; or, True Ghost Stories, 1915; and C. A. 
Lindevall’s Reminiscences of an Old Clergyman, 
containing ‘‘ Narratives of Numerous Visions and 
Other Phenomena from the ‘Unseen’ World, 
Claimed by Trustworthy Persons to be Real Experi- 
ences Indicating that there is a Spiritual and 
Supersensible World, and that Human Personality 
Survives Bodily Death,”’ 1936. Of course, the tables 
were occasionally turned, as in Ghost Stories, 1846, 
“ collected with a particular view to counteract the 
vulgar belief in Ghosts and Apparitions.” 

Although Glanvil’s advice of 1668 that the Royal 
Society explore ‘the LAND of SPIRITS,” which 
“is a kinde of AMERICA, and not well discover’d 
Region,’ was not officially acted on, several Victor- 
ian scientists, Wallace, Crookes, and Sir Oliver 
Lodge, were to show the daring of a Columbus. 
Whereas the poltergeist apnea were of prime 
interest in the seventeenth century and the medium 
was either unknown or played down, as at Mascon, 
Woodstock, Tedworth, and Glenluce, the Victorian 
medium was known, even celebrated (Daniel Home 
and Mrs. Leonora Piper), and generally aroused 
more interest than did the phenomena. But the 
end was still the same, as expressed in a title used 
by Hyslop, founder of the American Society, 
Psychical Research and Survival. A revolt against 
narrowness, aridity, and formalism in religion was 
common to most of this research. The same revolt 
inspired such independent searchers as Elizabeth 
Stuart Phelps and Mrs. Oliphant to describe their 
visions of a cozy, informal heaven in the immensely 
popular and consolatory novels, The Gates Ajar and 
A Little Pilgrim of the Unseen. 
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AN EARLY NEWSPAPER REFERENCE 
TO CHAUCER 


I HAVE been spending the past year at the 

Huntington Library doing research for 
a book on the beginnings of the English 
newspaper. Recently I came across the 
following item. I doubt if any generaliza- 
tions concerning the wide reading of 
Chaucer in the mid-seventeenth century can 
be drawn from it, but it does represent the 
only reference to him that I have seen in 
some 2,500 newspapers published before 
1660. 

Times were tense in England at the 
beginning of 1648. The king was plotting 
with the Scots, the army was seething with 
discontent, and Parliament was trying to 
straddle a series of uncomfortable fences. 
For the editors of the still only recently 
established London newspapers it was an 
especially ticklish period: if they wished to 
stay in business, they had to be careful not 
to antagonize any group either in power or 
about to get power. Hence the opening lines 
of The Kingdomes Weekly Intelligencer, 
No. 241, covering the week of Dec. 28, 1647, 
to Jan. 4, 1648, represent its editor’s careful 
first step on to the thin ice of telling about 
a pro-Royalist riot in Canterbury: 

“Tt hath been the Custome heretofore to 

passe away the sloth of these Winter 

nights with a Canterbury tale or two out 
of Chaucer, but the Gravity of these Times 
not admitting of such vanities, Canterbury 
hath been at this season so unhappy as to 
make a tale of her self.” 

JOSEPH FRANK. 

University of Rochester, 

New York. 


SOURCE NOTES FOR DRYDEN, 
WYCHERLEY AND OTWAY 


DRYDEN 


HE source of inspiration for the masque 
scene in Dryden’s The Rival Ladies 

(c. June, 1664)' appears to have been un- 
noticed hitherto. In a study entitled ‘ The 
Persistence of Elizabethan Conventional- 


' Restoration es are dated by their first per- 


formance as given by Professor Allardyce Nicoll in 
A History of Restoration Drama, 1660-1700 (4th 
edition); pre-Restoration plays by dates given in 
Mr. Alfred Harbage’s Annals of English Drama, 
975-1700, Philadelphia, University of Pennsylvania 
Press, 1940. 
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isms,” the late Dr. W. J. Lawrence noted 
that the old convention of an interpolated 
masque was revived in the Restoration 
period with Dryden’s play; he pointed out 
that the masques in Sir Robert Stapylton’s 
The Slighted Maid and The Stepmother 
(both 1663) were due to the influence of 
Franco-Italian court opera rather than to a 
revival of the old English dramatic conven- 
tion. “ Although bearing indications of the 
influence of Stapylton’s methods, the masque 
of ‘The Rape of Proserpine,’ introduced in 
the third act [of The Rival Ladies], ended 
with a dramatic surprise binding it closely 
to the main embroilment.’”* Neither Dr. 
Lawrence, however, nor Mr. Ned Bliss Allen,* 
nor Professor J. H. Wilson,’ points out 
Dryden’s source for this device, which is a 
similar masque in Fletcher and Rowley’s 
The Maid in the Mill (1623). In order to 
demonstrate the close parallel between them, 
I shall quote both scenes at some length, 
taking Dryden’s first. ; 

At the wedding festivities proposed for 
Gonsalvo and Julia, who is in love with 
Roderigo and does not want to marry 
Gonsalvo, there is a masque on “ The Rape 
of Proserpine.” After various deities have 
descended and spoken, Cupid addresses 
Julia : 

Would you (fair Nymph) become this happy hour, 

In name a Goddess as you are in pow’r, 

Then to this change the King of Shades will owe 

A fairer Proserpine than Heav’n can show. 

Julia, first whisper’d by Amideo, goes into the 
Dance, perform’d by Cupid, Phoebus, Mercury, 
Ceres, Venus, Julia. Towards the end of the 
Dance, Rodorick in the Habit of Pluto, rises from 
below in a black Chariot all Flaming, and drawn 
by black Horses; he Ravishes Julia, who per- 
sonated Proserpine, and as he is Carrying her 
away, his Vizard falls off: Hippolito first dis- 
covers him. 

Hip. A Rape, A Rape; ‘tis Rodorick, ‘tis 

Rodorick.* 

The attempt fails; Julia is accidentally 
wounded by Gonsalvo in the scuffle that 
follows. 

In Fletcher and Rowley’s play the heroine, 
Florimel, supposedly the daughter of Franio 
the Miller, is “ ravished ” in similar circum- 


* The Elizabethan Playhouse and Other Studies, 
Second Series, pp. 151-88. 

* Op. cit., p. 164. 

‘The Sources of John Dryden’s Comedies, Uni- 
versity of Michigan Press, 1935. 

*The Influence of Beaumont and Fletcher on 
Restoration Drama, Ohio State University Press, 
Columbus, 1928. 

‘IIL; Dryden, The Dramatic Works, ed. Sum- 
mers, vol. i, pp. 167-9. 
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stances by Gerasto, who is Otrante’s friend 
and henchman, Otrante being “a Spanish 
Count, in love with Florimel.” At the rustic 
festivities of Julio’s “countrey neighbors ” 
there is a masque on the Judgment of Paris, 
in which Florimel plays Venus. After a 
song and dance Paris (personated by the 
“Clown” Bustopha, Franio’s son) gives his 
judgment, and of course chooses Venus: 
Julfio}. Paris has done what man can do, pleas’d 
one, 
Who can do more? 
Mar{tino]. Stay, here’s another person. 
Enter Gerasto, (as Mars.) 
Ger. Come lovely Venus, leave this lower Orb, 
And mount with Mars, up to his glorious 
Sphere. 
Bust. How now, what's he: 
Flor. I'm ignorant what to do, Sir. 
Ger. Thy silver-yoke of Doves are in the Team, 
And thou shalt fly through Apollo’s Beam: 
I'll see thee seated in thy golden Throne, 
And hold with Mars a sweet a, 
xit. 
Although Florimel cries “ Help!” “ within,” 
no One realises for some time that she has 
been abducted. Eventually Bustopha, who 
had gone to see whether the unexpected 
incident was “the Book-holders fault,” 
returns crying out that Florimel is being 
carried away on a horse.’ 


The two scenes naturally differ in detail; 


Dryden has altered the subject of the 
masque so as to make the actual carrying-off 
seem less surprising, while the scenic 
resources of his stage enable him to make it 
more spectacular; that under Dryden's 
handling of the situation events take a 
different turn does not concern us here. 
Notwithstanding these differences, however, 
the central idea, common to both scenes, of 
the heroine’s abduction by a disguised 
intruder during a masque within the play, 
makes it certain that Dryden’s inspiration 
came from Fletcher and Rowley, thus pro- 
viding another link between the older 
drama and the new. 

In The Indian Emperor (c. April, 1665), 
there is a verbal borrowing from Beaumont 
and Fletcher’s The Maid’s Tragedy (1611). 
In Act IV of that play Melantius dissuades 
Amintor from killing the King by pointing 
out the “divinity doth hedge a King.” 
Amintor replies : 

I cannot tell 


What thou hast said; but thou hast charm’d my 
sword 


II. 2; The Works of Francis Beaumont and 
John Fletcher, ed. Glover and Waller, vol. vii, 
pp. 21-5. 
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Out of my hand, and left me shaking here 
defenceless.* 
In Dryden’s play Acacis restrains Monte- 
zuma from taking revenge against the Inca 
by reminding him that 
It is Orazia’s Father you wou'd kill. 


Mont. Orazia, how that name has charm’d my 
Sword??* 


WYCHERLEY 


An important part of the plot-machinery 
of Wycherley’s The Gentleman Dancing- 
Master (c. August, 1672) is derived from 
Jonson’s The Devil is an Ass (1616). 
Hippolita’s ruse gf getting Gerrard to visit 
her in secret by challenging him to repeat 
what she knows very well he has never 
attempted—namely, to court her in her 
gallery from the window of an adjoining 
tavern—and of sending her instructions 
through Monsieur de Paris, was clearly 
suggested by a similar device in the earlier 
play.’° Hippolita, taken with Monsieur de 
Paris’s description of Gerrard, gets him to 
act as an unwitting go-between to the latter. 
She tells Paris that Gerrard is his rival: 

Hipp. You know my Chamber is back- 

ward, and has a door into the Gallery, 

which looks into the back yard of a 


Tavern, whence Mr. Gerrard once spying 
me at the Window, has often since 
attempted to come in at that Window by 
the help of the Leads of a low Building 
adjoining, and indeed ’twas as much as 
my Maid and I cou’d do to keep him 
out—"" 


Embroidering on her fancied theme, she 
assures Paris that “I hate him perfectly, 
even as much as I love you—”” and sends 
him to Gerrard to “railly him soundly,” 
making “a Jest of your Quarrel to him,”** 


... and tell him just thus—that the Lady 
he has so long courted, from the great 
Window of the Ship-Tavern, is to be your 
Wife to morrow, unless he come at his 
wonted hour of six in the morning to her 
Window to forbid the Banes; for ’tis the 
first and last time of asking: and if he 


* Ibid., vol. i, p. 60. 

°T. 1; Dryden, The Dramatic Works, ed. Sum- 
mers, vol. i, p. 210. 

‘© This source is not noted by W. C. Ward or by 
M. Summers in their editions of Wycherley. 

‘I. 1; The Complete Works of William Wycher- 
ley, ed. Summers, vol. 1, p. 160. 

'? Ibid. 

‘8 Tbid., p. 161. 
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come not, let him for ever hereafter stay 
away and hold his Tongue.”™* 


In Jonson’s play Mrs. Fitzdottrell sends 
Pug to Wittipol, to ask him 
. .. to for-beare his acting to mee, 
At _the Gentleman’s chamber-window in 
Lincolnes-Inne there, 
That opens to my gallery: else, I sweare 
T[o] ’acquaint my husband with his folly, and 
leaue him 
To the iust rage of his offended iealousie.’* 
Wittipol, comprehending the trick, says to 
his friend Manly: 
Let mee not liue, if I am not in loue 
More with her wit, for this direction, now, 
Then with her forme, though I ha’ prais’d that 
prettily, 
Since I saw her, and you, to day."* 
Wycherley’s Gerrard has never seen 
Hippolita before but, taken with her in- 
genuity, he carries out her instructions, as 
Wittipol carries out Mrs. Fitzdottrell’s. In 
the usual manner of authors covering their 
traces, Wycherley elaborates and freely 
adapts Jonson’s original idea, but his indebt- 
edness is revealed in the situation common 
to both plays: the heroine artfully contrives 
to make her chosen gallant court her at a 
window facing hers, by referring to this, in 
a message conveyed by a third party, as an 
established practice. 


OTWAY 


Otway’s Alcbiades (September, 1675) 
shows some indebtedness to Dryden’s Heroic 
plays. Although differing in detailed treat- 
ment, Theramnes’ attempted rape of 
Timandra in Alcibiades, IV.2 is modelled 
on Zulema’s similar attempt against Alma- 
hide in The Conquest of Granada, Part 2 
(January, 1670/1), 1V.3. There is also a 
verbal borrowing from The Conquest of 
Granada, Part I (December, 1670). Alci- 
biades tells the Queen: “ I’le love you as the 
Sister of my blood,” to which she scornfully 
replies: 

A Sister’s love’s a lean insipid bliss, 

So little, we can hardly name what ’tis. 

Where is the transport, extasie, delight? 

’Tis like thin meat to a sharp appetite."’ 


So, when Almahide bids him: “ Take love 


“ Ibid. 

II. 1; Ben Jonson, ed. Herford and Simpson, 
vol. vi, pp. 193-4. 

© II. 6; ibid., p. 201. 


IV. 1; The Complete Works of Thomas Otway, 
ed. Summers, vol. i, p. 38. 
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which Sisters may to Brothers 


Almanzor exclaims: 


A Sisters love! that is so pall’d a thing! 

What pleasure can it to a Lover bring? 

’Tis like thin food to men in feavours spent ; 

Just keeps alive ; but gives no nourishment. 

What hopes, what fears, what transports can it 
move?'* 


bear,” 


D. BIGGINS. 


**V: Dryden, The Dramatic Works, ed. Sum- 
mers, Vol. iil, p. 84. 


THE ATTACK ON CALCUTTA, 
20 JUNE 1756 


THREE reasons, at least, have been given 
for the Newab’s attack. 

1. That the Calcutta authorities were 
harbouring Kissendas whom _ Surajah 
accused of absconding with certain treasures. 
(2) That they abused the privileges of trade. 
(3) That they were increasing their fortifica- 
tions without his permission. (Busteed’s 
Echoes of Oid Calcutta.) 

Fort William, an irregular tetragon, situ- 
ated about 400 yards from the Hughli to 
the west, faced eastwards towards the Great 
Avenue. 

According to Orme the strength of the 
garrison was as follows: 274 men supported 
by 250 militia of which only 174 were 
Europeans, the rest being Topazes, Armen- 
ians, and Portuguese inhabitants (Military 
Trans. VI, 1778); Holwell gives 145 men of 
the Battalion, and 45 artillerymen (India 
Tracts): commanded, says Buckle in his 
“Memoirs of Bengal Artillery”, by Capt. 
Lawrence Witherington. 

The attack: Wed. June 16, Meer Jaffier, 
the Nawab’s General, with an army said to 
have numbered 50,000, made his first attack 
near Perrin’s Redoubt, an outpost on the 
north. This was bravely repulsed by Ensign 
Paccard (Cotton, Calcutta Old and New). 

Thursday, June 17. The enemy now 
attacked from the east, along the Great 
Avenue leading to the fort, and set fire to 
the Burra Bazaar (Cotton) half a mile N.E. 
of the fort. 

Friday, June 18. South, North and East 
Batteries attacked in that order, and at 
9.0 a.m., three English houses on the Rope 
Walk, east of the fort, were occupied. At 
five p.m. Captain Clayton retreated from the 
East Battery, and the North and South were 
withdrawn. Paccard was brought by boat 
from Perrin’s Redoubt and marched into the 
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fort. At night, all European women and 
children were sent on board the Dodaly, 
commanded by Capt. Young (Holwell’s 
letter ‘“‘ To the Hon. Court of Directors,” 30 
Nov. 1756), and vessels lying off the Port; 
but several women, including Mrs. Carey, 
chose to remain with their husbands 
(Cotton). 

Sat, June 19. At 9.0 a.m. Paccard re- 
turned wounded from the Governor’s House 
on the west, no longer tenable. Governor 
Drake, Commandant Capt. Minchin, and 
several others escaped to the ships. Mr. 
Pearkes resigned his right of command to 
Mr. Holwell who was 7th on the Council. 

Sun, June 20. At 4.0 in the afternoon 
Capt Dickson and Ensign Walcot reported 
that through treachery the Western gate had 
been forced. Holwell repaired with a flag 
of truce to the S.E. Bastion and ordered 
Capt. Buchanan to cease fire. He then 
threw a letter over the ramparts to Roy 
Doulub, Surajah’s General, asking for an 
armistice. The Suba was there and sent 
word that if the fort were surrendered the 
garrison should have quarter (Letter of 30 
Nov. 1756). 

The question was asked at the time by 
Hugh Watts, and again since: “ Why did 
Holwell not continue to defend the fort? ” 
Holwell reminded him that 30,000 (Orme 
says 50,000) were brought against Calcutta, 
and further adds that if Watts had really 
wanted to know the truth Walcot and Dick- 
son (both then at Chandanagore, having 
survived the tragedy) could have told him the 
Western Gate, locked, barred and bolted, 
had been opened through betrayal; more- 
over, the garrison was reduced in numbers, 
and the survivors exhausted. (Letter to 
Hon. Court of Directors, Aug., 1757.) 

Capt. Grant in his letter from Fulta July 
13, 1756, wrote: “there were no cartridges 
of any kind ready, only a small quantity of 
powder, and that the greater part damp.” 

The Barracks or Black-Hole Prison. 

At 7.0 p.m. Holwell was assured of his 
safety, by Surajah in the course of the inter- 
view. Sun eve. 8. p.m. The prisoners were 
ordered to go into the barracks under the 
Verandah. 

For now two centuries this tragedy has 
been regarded very much as an isolated 
incident without sufficient reference to such 
circumstances as have been indicated above, 
and to those that follow; all of which con- 
tributed to some extent towards the 
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calamity. This omission may have influenced 
those who are inclined to doubt the authen- 
ticity of it in spite of the evidence conveyed 
by such references as these made shortly 
after the event: (1) Extract of letter dated 
16 Sept, 1756, from Mr. Renault to Mr. Le 
Verrier, the chief of Surat: “ The white fiag 
was hoisted in the afternoon of the 20th. 
The prisoners, amounting to some 200 
having been confined pell-mell in a ware- 
house, were nearly all suffocated during the 
night.” (2) On 21st Jan, 1757, Clive wrote to 
Jagat Seth: ‘‘ No less than 120 people, the 
greatest part of them gentlemen of family 
and distinction being put to an ignominious 
death in one night, and in such a manner 
as was quite inconsistent with the character 
of a man of courage or humanity, such as 
I have always heard the Nabob represented 
to be, and for this reason I believe it must 
have been done without his knowledge.” 

(3) Extract from letter of the Council Fort 
William to the Court of Directors, 30 Jan, 
1757: ‘ Our chaplains having both demised, 
Messrs. Gervas, Bellamy in the Black Hole. 
. . . We have appointed the Reverend Mr. 
Colle our chaplain etc.” Signed by Drake, 
Kilpatrick, Pearkes, Frankland, and Macket. 

(4) Admiral Watson may have referred to 
the tragedy in his declaration of war on the 
Nawab, Jan 3, 1757: “‘ Many of whom have 
also been deprived of their lives in the most 
barbarous and inhuman manner ”’. 

To what extent was Surajah Dowlah 
responsible? Holwell in his letter from on 
board Syren-Sloop to William Davis, 1757, 
writes: “And indeed I believe his orders 
were only general; That we should for the 
night be secured, and that what follows was 
the result of revenge and resentment in the 
breasts of the lower Jemmantdaars 
(Sergeants) for the number of their order 
killed in the siege”. He also thought 
Omychund, a Gentoo Merchant, was having 
revenge for his not releasing him when he 
had command of the fort. Busteed writes: 
“Tt is, I think, beyond dispute that the 
Nabob had nothing to do with the measures 
adopted for securing those who fell in his 
power ” (page 37). 

Dunbar considers Orme lays the guilt on 
Surajah by inference, but the responsibility 
for the affair cannot definitely or fairly be 
laid on him (p. 339). 

Sir C. Wilson writes: “ Surajah Dowlah 
does not appear to have been directly 
responsible for the death of the prisoners— 
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that was due to the brutality or thoughtless- 
ness of his soldiers.” 
(Life of Lord Clive p. 71.) 
The original monument erected by the 
personal expense of J. Z. Holwell in Tank 
Square, now Dalhousie Square, was removed 
in 1819 (Cal. Hist. Soc.). Lord Curzon’s 
monument, erected 1902, on the original 
site, was removed by the Bengal Government 
July 23, 1940. 
R. HOLWELL Gear, B.A. 
Wallington. 


THE FOUNDING OF DR. JOHNSON’S 
LITERARY CLUB 


LTHOUGH the Literary Club played an 
extensive and important role in the life 
of Dr. Samuel Johnson and, consequently, 
in the various biographies of him written 
by his friends and associates, none of these 
biographers apparently attempted to deter- 
mine the exact date of its founding. Sir 
John Hawkins reported that the Club was 
instituted “ in the winter of 1763." In 1777, 
Mrs. Thrale recorded merely the fact of its 
founding and a somewhat inaccurate list of 
the original members.?, Arthur Murphy,° 
like Mrs. Thrale, acknowledged its existence, 
but did nothing to suggest an initial date. 
Even Edmund Malone could only vaguely 
place the founding at “about the year 
1762."* These persons, however, were not 
primarily biographers and so were not 
particularly concerned about the minute 
factual details of Johnson’s life. They were 
not bound by a stringent theory of 
biography which obliged them “to run half 
over London, in order to fix a date 
correctly,”*° as was Johnson’s greatest and 
best-known biographer, James Boswell. 
From Boswell, then, one might expect the 
correct date of the founding of the Literary 
Club. 

Boswell apparently attempted to deter- 
mine that date. He wrote to Bennet Lang- 
ton, one of the original members of the Club 

'The Life of Smet Johnson, LL. D., 2nd ed. 
(London, 1787), p. 

? Thraliana: Fe ,_ of Mrs. Hester Lynch 
Thrale (later Mrs. Piozzi) 1776-1809, ed. Katharine 
C. Balderston, 2nd ed. (Oxford, 1951), I, 106-107. 

* An Essay on the Life and Genius of, ao 
Johnson, LL. D. (London, 1793), pp. 95- 

* Life "of ageage J Malone, by Sir Fs Prior 
(London, 1860), p. 434. 

“ies phen kb vs the First Edition,’ Boswell’s 


Life of Johnson, eds. G. B. Hill and L. F. Powell 
(London, 1934-1950), I, 7. Hereafter cited as Life. 
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and the source of much Johnsoniana, in 
May 1790, asking for certain material per- 
taining to the institution of the Club and 
including information he already had. He 
seems to have accepted Sir John Hawkins’ 
version of the founding, for Langton wrote 
in reply, on 10 May: “ You say in yours, 
that the Commencement of the Club comes 
in, in the Year 1763—I apprehend that to 
be a mistake; as exactly as I can trace it in 
recollection, it was in the beginning of the 
year 1764 that it was first talked of, & very 
soon after it was first named it was actually 
instituted—I see, in the 425th page of Sr. J. 
Hawkins, he says ‘the Institution of this 
Society was in the Winter of 1763 "—but that 
should have been said, ‘in the Spring of 
1764’—it was about eight or ten weeks 
after the Return of Johnson and me from 
Lincolnshires-—which was, in the beginning 
of February 1764.” After hearing from 
Langton, however, Boswell seems to have 
looked no further for a more specific date, 
for in the published Life, under the year 
1764, he recorded the founding of the Club 
as “Soon after his [Johnson’s] return to 
London, which was in February.”* And 
since Boswell’s time, it appears that no one 
has made an attempt to get any closer to 
the actual date of the first meeting of the 
Club.’ 

Boswell, however, may have stopped look- 
ing too soon. There is no indication that 
he ever applied to the dedicatee of his Life 
of Johnson, Sir Joshua Reynolds, one 
of Johnson’s oldest friends and_ the 
acknowledged instigator of the Club,’° for 
more detailed information on its origins; 
and there is some reason to believe that Sir 
Joshua could have given him that informa- 
tion. In an engagement book, now in the 
Royal Academy in London, Reynolds re- 
corded a 3:30 dinner at the Turk’s Head 
(the original meeting place of the Club) for 
Monday, 16 April 1764, which was almost 
exactly ten weeks after the beginning of 
February, the time mentioned by Langton 


* See Life, I, 476 and 477 n. 1. 

"Letter in the collection of Boswell Papers at 
Yale University; quoted by permission of the 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. 

* Life, 1, 477. 

* Even Annals of The Club, 1764-1914, printed for 
The Club (London, 1914), which prints many 
records of the Club in some detail, does not indicate 
a more specific date than the one mentioned by 
Boswell. 

'® Life, I, 477. 
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as that of his and Johnson’s return from 
Lincolnshire. The engagement book con- 
taining notice of the dinner is a full one, 
which would seem to indicate that no 
possible earlier meeting of the Club was left 
unrecorded by Sir Joshua.'' 

It is strange that Boswell did not manage 
to turn up the specific date of the Club’s 
first meeting, since he was frequently very 
precise in dating important occasions of 
Johnson’s life and equally precise in record- 
ing the events of his own; and he saw 
Reynolds often in the years he was working 
on the biography. On the other hand, con- 
sidering the fantastic quantity of material 
with which he was working and which he 
had to organize into a coherent and artistic 
whole, it is amazing that he was as detailed 
in his information as he was; and it is 
possible that in the final harried days of the 
Life’s creation he decided that this interest- 
ing, but basically inessential, date could 
remain unfixed until some future investigator 
ran half over London to fix it. 


C. N. FIFER. 
University of Illinois, 
Urbana, Illinois. 


‘' T am indebted to Professor Frederick W. Hilles, 
of Yale University, for drawing my attention to 
this entry and for permission to inspect his photo- 
static copy of Reynolds’ engagement book. 


JANE AUSTEN’S TECHNIQUE 


JANE AUSTEN'S preference for dramatic 
method entailing severe economy in 
descriptive detail has long been recognized. 
In one striking instance, chapter two of 
Sense and Sensibility, her method shows 
some interesting affinities with a famous 
scene in King Lear. In Shakespeare’s 
tragedy, Lear, it will be remembered, after 
bestowing all his fortune upon Goneril and 
Regan, retains a hundred followers. This 
number is cut to fifty by Goneril, as a con- 
dition for her father’s remaining with her, 
and then to twenty-five by Regan. When 
the irate father turns to Goneril whom he 
now regards as the more generous, she turns 
on him with: 

What need you five-and-twenty, ten, or five, 

To follow in a house where twice so many 

Have a command to tend you? (II, iv, 264-266.) 
His following thus gradually reduced to 
nothing, the old man is turned out into the 
storm. 

The same vivid dramatic device, pointing 
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up the meanness of John Dashwood and his 
wife, is employed in Sense and Sensibility. 
The first chapter provides necessary, though 
at times tedious, exposition. Here we learn 
that Mr. Henry Dashwood, having a son 
by a former marriage and three daughters 
by a later one, dies in the hope that his son 
will deal generously with his three half- 
sisters. By the terms of the will of an uncle 
who has predeceased him, Henry Dashwood 
is prevented from leaving his three daughters 
any of the large fortune in the estate beyond 
ten thousand pounds of his own, though 
on his deathbed he urges John, who with his 
(John’s) son has inherited the bulk of the 
fortune, to do something in the girls’ behalf. 
This John promises. We are told that he is 
narrow-minded and selfish and that his wife 
is “a strong caricature of himself,” though 
these qualities have not yet been demon- 
strated to the reader. John’s first impulse 
is to be*“‘ liberal and handsome.” He will 
give each of his half-sisters a thousand 
pounds. The funeral over, he and his wife 
descend upon Norland Park, now theirs by 
right of inheritance, without notice, and the 
widow and her daughters understand that 
they must soon give up their home there. 
Chronicle now gives way to dramatic 
exposition in the second chapter, where in 
the scene between John and his wife, 
reminiscent of Lear, we witness the growing 
parsimony and meanness of the husband un- 
fold as it is played upon by his even meaner 
wife. Mrs. Dashwood is dismayed at her 
husband’s thought of giving so much to his 
sisters. A thousand pounds each! That 
would be robbing their own child! And to 
half-sisters too! John’s father must surely 
have been out of his head in that last illness 
when he made such a request! John 
acknowledges the force of his wife’s argu- 
ments, although he still thinks something 
should be done for the girls. Perhaps the 
figure should be reduced by half. So he 
proposes five hundred pounds. Mrs. Dash- 
wood, however, asks whether the sisters 
really need that much money, since they 
will some day have ten thousand pounds 
divided among them and they may marry 
well. Accordingly, the willing husband 
agrees to a third reduction, this time vaguely 
proposing “ something of the annuity kind ” 
for the widow, which may eventually bring 
all the girls a hundred a year and ‘“ make 
them all perfectly comfortable.” But the 
redoubtable Mrs. Dashwood levels her guns 
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against this half-hearted scheme too and 
demolishes it with the argument that the 
widow might live so inconveniently long as to 
require an embarrassing number of pay- 
ments into the fund. Thoroughly routed, 
John now descends to a meek proposal of 
offering to the girls “a present of fifty 
pounds, now and then.” But Mrs. Dash- 
wood’s powers of demolition are not 
exhausted. It happily occurs to her that 
perhaps Henry Dashwood had never in- 
tended giving money at all. Perhaps he had 
in mind such little offices as John’s helping 
the mother and daughters to move or his 
sending them little presents of fish and game 
—in short, anything not involving much 
expense. Indeed the widow and her chil- 
dren, according to John’s wife, can live so 
comfortably on their present income that 
she wonders how they can manage to spend 
the half of it! Instead, they should be 
much more able to give John something. 
Whatever small spark of generosity remains 
in John is now extinguished. A last feeble 
gesture is made when he suggests that he 
send a little present of furniture to mother 
and daughters after they have moved. His 
wife immediately counters with the reminder 
that the widow is already in possession of 
handsome plate and china for which she 
will have small use in her now reduced 
circumstances, and that is injustice enough. 
John drops the furniture proposal and with 
it his generosity reaches the zero mark. 
His wife, however, drops below even that 
point in her concluding remark: ‘ Your 
father thought only of them. And I must 
say this: that you owe no particular grati- 
tude to him, nor attention to his wishes, for 
we very well know that if he could, he would 
have left almost everything in the world to 
them.” Was ever meanness more ironically 
consoled?! And thus John Dashwood and 
his wife stand before us fully revealed. 
Between them they manage to reduce to 
nothing a filial obligation quite as success- 
fully as Goneril and Regan have done with 
their promise to their father. 

The dramatic device of presenting villainy 
or meanness attempting to convince itself 
of its own magnanimity, while the ironic 

» Later in chapter 5, after the widow and _ her 
daughters have moved, the china is sent and Mrs. 
John Dashwood “ saw the packages depart with a 
sigh; she could not help feeling it hard that as 
Mrs. Dashwood’s income would be so trifling in 
comparison with their own, she should have any 
handsome article of furniture.” (Italics mine.) 
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contrast between the truth and the pretence 
becomes increasingly grotesque through 
gradual reduction of the pretence until 
nothing is left but the ugly fact itself—this 
device serves a somewhat different purpose 
in the novel than in King Lear. Jane 
Austen’s overtones here are more comic than 
tragic and in the scene discussed above filial 
ingratitude is scarcely a theme. However, 
common to both scenes are parsimony and 
meanness and the circumstance of children’s 
acting in bad faith, of their refusal to under- 
stand or to carry out the spirit of a pledge. 
Jane Austen may well have had the scene 
from Shakespeare before her as she strove 
to represent another family, like Shake- 
speare’s, Sharply divided along lines of 
character and fortune. 


CEcIL C. SERONSY. 


State Teachers College, 
Bloomsburg, Pennsylvania. 


TREADING ON THE BRIDE’S FOOT 
(cci. 142) 


THE note on the ritual of a Cypriot 
wedding will have aroused a lively 
interest in the passage which Dr. E. Morgan 


quotes from Meier Helmbrecht. 

The symbolic gesture: the foot set upon 
the bride’s or bridegroom’s toe most prob- 
ably suggests an old legal procedure. 

According to Jacob Grimm (“ Deutsche 
Rechtsaltertiimer” pp. 142/3) the claimant 
sets his right foot on the demanded land or 
property. The creditor asking for payment 
similarly sets his right foot on the threshold 
of the house of his debtor; . . . “ und soll 
der eid, wenn der schulze vor des schuldners 
tenne gekommen, mit urtheil und recht vor 
dem hause geschehen, so dass der gliubige 
seinen Rechten fuss auf die thiirschwelle 
i 

Originally marriage was transacted by our 
ancestors as a legal purchase. Beforehand 
the Romans knew “ coemtio”’ as the oldest 
form of nuptial dowry. In late M.H.G. the 
phrase ‘ to buy a wife’ (“‘ ein Weib kaufen ”) 
is to be found. As to who (father or bride) 
received the dowry, it is difficult to find out. 
Legally, only the father or guardian of the 
bride had the right of receiving the price 
or gift. Originally pretium and dos may 
have been the same. With the conversion 
of our ancestors to Christianity the pretium 
was abolished or forbidden, but the custom 
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of giving a dos stayed on as a welcome 
custom. 

Already in old times, however, the bride, 
too, brings her tribute (not pretium but dos, 
Aussteuer, Heimsteuer, Mitgift), to her new 
house: e.g. quicquid de sede paterna secum 
attulit (lex alam., 55, J. Grimm l.c. 429). 


(PROFESSOR) A. CLOss. 
University of Bristol. 


“ CRAW-THUMPER ” 


G@TUDENTS of our English vocabulary 

who are interested in the new meanings 
that words of British origin have developed 
in America will find “craw-thumper” a 
striking example. 

Although the earliest illustrations of the 
word on record in the O.E.D. and the 
English Dialect Dictionary are of the late 
eighteenth century, the word might have 
been born at any time from the sixteenth 
century on. It grew out of the hatred of 
British Protestants and Roman Catholics for 
one another. “There he kneels at his 
prayers,” said a Protestant in mockery, 
“beating his breast,” or more tauntingly, 
“thumping his craw.” ‘ Craw-thumper ” 
was one of the less vile words used as a 
synonym for a Roman Catholic. 

The colony of Maryland on the Chesa- 
peake Bay was organized by George Calvert, 
first Lord Baltimore, and was founded in 
1632 by his second son, Leonard Calvert; 
both were Catholics. Religious toleration 
existed from the beginning, but the colony 
was tacitly designed to be a refuge for 
English Catholics. The word “craw- 
thumper ” followed the latter people across 
the Atlantic. 

But in the nineteenth and _ twentieth 
centuries, with sectarian hatred under better 
control, “‘craw-thumper” lost its religious 
association and passed on to mean any 
Marylander. The word has become a harm- 
less and comic-seeming nickname. So a 
Marylander may now, as a Cecil County one 
did in a letter to the Baltimore Sun of Janu- 
ary 26, 1956 (p. 12, col. 7), sign himself a 
“craw-thumper” and no enemy will spit 
on him nor need any friend run to his 
rescue. 

This is a development that should find its 
place in the next supplement to the O.E.D. 


ATCHESON L. HENCH. 
University of Virginia. 
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BYRON AND OTHERS—A 
SOURCE 


N the recently completed Digest of the 
Krasnyi Arkhiv—Red Archives, Vols. 
31-106, compiled by Leona W. Eisele for the 
University of Michigan Press (Ann Arbor, 
1955) appear summaries of many articles of 
literary-historical interest. Of particular 
interest to the archivists are Puskin, Tolstoy, 
Gogol, Turgenev, Dostoievski and Gorki, 
because of their difficulties with Tsarist 
censorship. Only one item appears to be 
directly related to English literature, how- 
ever. This is “ Byrdn in Greece,” published 
in Volume 87 of the Arkhiv (1938), pp. 187- 
190. The digest is as follows: 


Printed here are excerpts from dis- 
patches of M. Minciaky, Russian chargé 
d'affaires in Constantinople, to Count 
K. V. Nesselrode, minister of foreign 
affairs, February 14/26 to June 19/July 1, 
1824, concerning Byron’s activities in the 
Greek revolt against Turkish rule. 

In the earlier Digest appear an article on 
Goethe’s letters (Arkhiv, Vol. III, 1923, 
pp. 307-309) and one entitled “ Balzac in 
Russia” (Archiv, Vol. Ill, 1923, pp. 303- 
307). Later we find “ Anatole France and 
Tsarist Censorship,” including material con- 
cerning five of France’s Novels. (Arkhiv, 
Vol. LXVII, 1934, pp. 147-167.) 


CLAUDE E. JONEs. 
University of California, 
Los Angeles. 


RUSSIAN 


THE GRAND TOUR IN 1854 


[N “Notes and Queries” for June and 

July 1953 was published the diary of 
Edward Lance Tarbuck for 1846. He had 
left school at Ramsgate in 1844 and in Janu- 
ary 1846 was articled to Mr. Wright, Archi- 
tect and Surveyor of Lambeth, for four 
years. In 1854, having completed his articles 
and having worked as an assistant in the 
offices of Sir Charles Barry, Sydney Smirke, 
R.A., and others, he went for a tour of 
Europe to study notable examples of archi- 
tecture prior to setting up in business on his 
own account. The following letters were 


written to his mother, a widow, on this trip. 
“Roma 
Thursday i8th May 1854. 
“* My dearest Mother, 
I have arrived at last in the Eternal 
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City—It was at 4 past 6 o’clock yesterday 
evening that the Diligence stopped at one 
of the gates beneath the shadow of St. 
Peters. I came by precisely the route indi- 
cated to you and went to the Hotel Mr. 
Payne recommended, “Spillman”. I have 
had a most varied and beautiful journey. It 
would be indeed difficult to describe to you 
the passage of the Alps—for 42 hours was 
I in the Diligence (stopping only half an 
hour morning and evening for refreshments) 
going from Lyons to Turin. Sometimes we 
were in a deep valley with mountains rising 
around us some thousands of feet, capped 
with snow or hid in the clouds. Sometimes 
with 8 horses and 4 oxen we toiled slowly 
up them; the snow at our feet and generally 
a precipice on one side with mountain 
streams gurgling in the depths below and 
cataracts rushing in torrents along. In 
winter some of the passes are extremely 
dangerous especially over Mount Cenis. 
There are 24 houses of refuge along the road 
and crosses perpetually occurring with 
oftentimes the touching inscription “ Priez 
pour moi”, mark the spot where is buried 
the victim of some avalanche. I noticed 
at one point eight of these within a few yards 
of one another. The scenery was glorious 
but this cast a melancholy hue over it all. 

‘“At three o’clock in the morning we 
drove into the fine and regular city of Turin. 
Thence I went to Genoa by rail and from 
Genoa after seeing all and making some 
sketches by boat to Civita Vecchia. This 
occupied from Monday evening at 6 o’clock 
to ditto on Wednesday morning, stopping 
at Leghorn 6 hours. Then I delivered one 
of my letters. The party Mr. Smyth a 
Banker was in England but his son was very 
polite and gave me much reliable informa- 
tion. I shall see the father on my return 
from Naples. 

“I took possession of my lodgings here 
this evening—they let them by the month 
and I am fortunate in being able to secure 
these for a fortnight only in case I prefer 
leaving earlier. It is through Mr. Mac- 
donald’s kindness that I have been saved a 
great deal of difficulty. He went with me 
to several—introduced me to an English 
sculptor who is studying here and I have 
an excellent bedroom in the same house, 
comfortably furnished, carpetted, with every 
convenience for 24 scudi the fortnight, about 
15 shillings and sixpence, exclusive of a fee 
of 3 or 4 shillings for attendance. This I 
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understand is very moderate for Rome. 
There is a beautiful soft arm chair in which 
I am writing—The ceiling is elegantly 
decorated in colors in a pure style of art 
that would do honour to any English draw- 
ing room and it is the second best street in 
Rome. My companion occupies a room 
above—he is remarkably kind and has put 
me up to a number of little details very 
valuable indeed. 

“My mode of life will be this, that of 
all the artists high & low in Rome. Rise at 
6 o'clock, breakfast at 7 at Café Grec. Here 
the artists of all nations meet together as one 
brotherhood without distinction of creed & 
country and position. Seated next to me this 
morning there was John Gibson the Royal 
Academician, unquestionably the first sculp- 
tor in the world and beyond him was a dirty 
little fellow who might possibly have been 
the worst. At 12 or 1 o’clock I go there 
again for lunch and dine at a house opposite 
similarly frequented about 5 o'clock. 

“T have of course not seen much yet. In 
the museum of the Capitol I saw this morn- 
ing The Dying Gladiator of which you must 
have heard, it was truly wonderful (there 
will be a cast of it in the Crystal Palace). 
In general however things do not come up 
to my expectations but about the benefit of 
the tour there cannot be the slightest doubt. 
I see things much more rapidly than I 
expected—few could have left England with 
so thorough a knowledge of what was to be 
seen & by proceeding with calm order and 
method I get through the business wonder- 
fully quick. 

“There is a great trouble and expense 
attached to the Passport but with respect to 
the officials and soldiers I get on very well 
with the most belligerent and fierce looking 
I am particularly friendly and the fact of 
politely raising the hat always pleases them 
and they return the salute with ceremonious 
formality. 

“You will no doubt before this have 
heard what I did from the Engineer of the 
Maria Antoinetta that Mr. Wilkins of Naples 
was the Engineer to the Sardinia and that it 
was run down and he has not since been 
heard of, I have no doubt he never will be; 
but the family remains at Naples and I have 
sent on my letter. 

“T have not yet delivered my letters to 
Doctor and Mrs. Macbean here but I shall 
do so tomorrow. ... 

“I shall be a few days at Naples thence 
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to Florence via Leghorn whence you shall 
hear again from me.... 

“I calculated tolerably accurately my 
expenses. It has cost me a pound more than 
I expected to get here all included but this 
arose from circumstances I could not fore- 
see. 

**.. Plenty of English here & everywhere. 
They turn up in the Valleys of the Alps and 
the Museum of the Capitol and all manner 
of unaccountable places. Can hold a 
voluble conversation in French and sufficient 
Italian to get on. 

“ Friday. Have seen banker here and Dr. 
Smyth—latter leaves Rome in a day or two. 
Please address to me via Marseilles Messrs. 
Macbean Bankers 378 Corso Roma. They 
are very polite and give me every informa- 
tion but I don’t expect much further. Mac- 
donald and his brother, in fact everybody 
here only sleep at home they all live at the 
Cafés which is the custom of the place. I 
delay posting this a day because then you 
will have it sooner. Have seen St. Peter’s, 
The Forum, have a piece of Tarpeian Rock. 
Seen Coliseum and much more. Good night 
again. 

‘** Yours ever affectionately, EDWARD.” 


** Hotel des Etrangers 
Naples. 
7th June 1854. 
“My Dearest Mother, 


I intended to have deferred writ- 
ing to you until I arrived at Florence but in 
consequence of boats not starting for Leg- 
horn I am detained here and will write from 
hence instead. I saw everything at Rome 
sooner than I expected and having made all 
the sketches I wished, started for Naples by 
land earlier Ist June and have not received 
your letter, but Mr. Macbean will forward 
it to Florence when I shall anxiously peruse 
its contents. It is a long while not to hear 
from you at this distance, but it is my own 
fault not asking you to write before you 
received my letter from Rome. I wrote the 
day before I left to Mr. Paine and Mr. 
Lance and dare say you will hear from them 
of it. Rome is a wonderful city—I worked 
hard while there and have now seen the 
finest works in Painting Sculpture & Archi- 
tecture the world can exhibit. Half the City 
is composed of absolutely nothing but 
colossal ruins—the other half is com- 
paratively modern and including as it does 
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St. Peters and the Palaces and Churches is 
almost as interesting as the more ancient 
portion. I have seen the Last Judgment by 
Michael Angelo, the Transfiguration by 
Raphael—The Apollo Belvedere, The Statue 
of Pompey at the feet of which Caesar fell— 
ascended into the ball of St. Peter’s— 
descended into a prison constructed a 
thousand years before Christ and in which 
many well known men were confined and 
executed—and of which and very many 
other things I must tell you when I return. 

““ Mr. Macbean gave me several orders for 
different places where it was difficult to pro- 
cure admission arid Mr. Macdonald was 
especially kind with an English Sculptor to 
whom he introduced me. I was very 
intimate—what I should have done without 
him I don’t know and he saw me off at 
6 o'clock in the morning for Naples. I was 
two long days on the road sleeping at 
Terracina (look in my atlas Italy). The ride 
was beautiful—two of Mrs. Wilkins sons 
met me and I called there that evening— 
they are of course in great grief, Mrs. and 
Miss W. crying continually. They are very 
kind to go about with me & I call in every 
evening. I have been to Pompeii and saw 
everything described in Bulwer’s work. The 
temple of Isis with its secret staircase. 
Glaucus’s House. Dionid’s, with the cellar 
and the impression of Julia’s body where the 
skeletons were found. I saw also in the 
museum the Bread, the Eggs, figs, meat, 
toilet articles, rouge, Julia’s and other 
jewellery, rings still on the finger bones— 
the shapes for pastry weights & scales dice 
and even buttons & combs, the stocks for the 
refractory and the scull of the soldier found 
at his post with the helmet upon it. All 
was as you may imagine deeply interesting. 
I started last night at 12° with an English 
gentleman and his two daughters to the top 
of Vesuvius. We rode in a carriage half way 
up—then took mules and had a dreadful 
climb afterwards up an almost perpendicular 
ascent of rough lava to the crater—a sul- 
plurous vapour & smoke issued from a 
number of holes at the sides—on putting the 
hand to one of them the heat was very 
great & the smell too powerful to remain 
long in one place. We saw the sun rise from 
the summit; but from the next rise of the 
ascent I should be very sorry to go up 
again. We got back to the hotel at 9 this 
morning. The Bay here and the country 
around must be seen to be at all appreciated. 
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At Rome I was so fortunate as to see the 
Pope bless the People—all went down on 
their knees as he was carried along on a 
sort of throne—he appeared and is under- 
stood to be a very sensibie benevolent and 
able man—I did not go to the homes of 
Macbean & Macdonald—in fact everybody 
at Rome lives at the Café & restaurants. I 
travel very rapidly and am glad I have 
nobody with me as it would only be an in- 
cumbrance and I make friends everywhere. 
English is very generally spoken at the 
hotels, French always but in that and Italian 
I get on very well. There are several 
English at this hotel—on my journey here 
there were none but Italians, the conductor 
only speaking French. The conveyances 
always start very early 4° & 6° clock are 
common hours & what with that & the 
fatigue I think I now sleep as soundly in 
the day (and at any time) as yourself, a 
thing I could never do before. I have slept 
this morning for three hours to 1 clock as I 
had but an hour’s rest last night. 

“T am glad to say I am remarkably well 
bar this fatigue. 





“T have bought a few things—the coral 
ornaments here are more expensive than in 
England & I don’t believe better, the Roman 
Cameos are good but not cheap. People 
have very mistaken ideas about things being 
so cheap in Italy. I suppose you have heard 
nothing from the Institute—Has my draw- 
ing been mentioned in the Builder? I should 
like to hear from you again directly you 
receive this address to me at Messrs. 
Schielin Freres Bankers Venise Italy. I write 
this in Boat—left Thursday—shall give it to 
Engineer to post at Marseilles—rolling 
about—all ladies sick but I have escaped— 
go direct to Florence, thence to Venice, 
thence to Verona & Milan & through Ger- 
many home—my best love again. Good 
Bye. 


“ Thursday. 

“This will be posted at Leghorn or 
Marseilles on account of their opening the 
letters here—you have no idea of the state 
of things politically at this place, dreadful 
nearly all the Gentlemen working in irons 
in streets, continual arrests and spy system. 

““ Love & Believe me ever 
Your affectionate Boy 


EDWARD L. TARBUCK.” 
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* Munich 
Bavaria, 


27th June 1854. 


“ My dearest Mother 


Here I am at last out of Italy and 
in the capital of Bavaria among the respect- 
able honest and philosophical Germans. I 
think myself almost at home although still 
six hundred miles from London. I have 
however had a tremendous journey of it. 
For 66 hours have I been on the road from 
Venice here and of these 60 were passed in a 
diligence, stopping only twice a day for 
dinner and supper, going on of course 
during the night—Not one Englishman all 
the way—lI arrived here at 5° clock this 
morning—and am writing this before break- 
fast. I think I got through the business as 
rapidly as anybody possibly could—my 
usual journeys on sea or land have been 
two days & two nights, but this last beats 
all and you must not expect to see me 
stouter than when I left home though look- 
ing in excellent health. I was very glad to 
have your letter at Venice—the first one I 
have seen nothing of and have no idea what 
has become of it. I was of course anxious 
through not hearing from home so long. 
You do not say how you are—I hope well— 
I should have told you to address the next 
letter here but I shall probably be at 
Antwerp in a fortnight or less by way of the 
Rhine and consequently I shall be home 
again in about that time. There is I expect a 
great deal to be seen here but can form no 
idea how long it will take till I begin and 
the German cities between here & Antwerp 
I shall very rapidly survey. With Venice I 
was very much pleased—it is the only place 
where the buildings surpassed my expecta- 
tions—It is an extraordinary place 2/4 miles 
out in the sea—the Buildings rising out of 
it—not a single horse or carriage to be seen 
and not a sound heard but the splash of the 
oars of the Gondolas. Almost every house 
is approached by water and I had one 
frequently visiting churches, palaces and 
sketching from it. The Doge’s Palace with 
its stately apartments and council chambers; 
its noble paintings and portraits of illus- 
trious men; its giant staircase and the lions 
mouths for anonymous accusations; and 
above all, the wretched dungeons, below 
the level of the canal, where many a cele- 
brated man has languished and out of which 
few indeed came alive were all deeply 
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interesting. At Milan where I remained two 
days I saw Mr. Riva’s relative and he went 
about with me—I have a letter for them. I 
shall be at home very probably in a fort- 
night or three weeks. I may not write again 
but should like you to do so in a day or two 
to the same address Binges Hotel Antwerp 
Belgium. 
“* With best and kindest love 
Your most affectionate boy 


EDWARD L. TARBUCK.” 
R. E. T. WILLIAMS. 


NURSEMAID TO THE SHELLEYS 
Il. 
(Continued from page 217) 


‘THAT Elise was on rather intimate terms 

with Claire Clairmont, and fully aware 
of the irregular position of Claire as an 
unmarried mother is apparent from a letter 
written by Mary to Shelley on the 28th of 
September 1817—Allegra had been born 
the preceding January. 


I will now tell you something to make 
you laugh. . . . In Elise’s last letter to her 
chére amie Clare put in that Madme 
Clairmont was very ill so that her life 
was in danger and added in Elise’s person 
that she (Elise) was somewhat shocked to 
perceive that Mademoiselle Clairmont’s 
gaiety was not abated by the douloureuse 
situation of her amiable sister—Jenny 
replies—* Mon aime, avec quel chagrin 
j'apprends la maladie de cette jolie et 
amiable Madme Clairmont; pauvre chére 
dame comme je la plains—Sans doute 
elle aime tendrement son mari et en étre 
separée pour toujours—en avoir la certi- 
tude et le sentir—quelle cruelle chose— 
qu'il doit étre un méchant homme pour 
quitter sa femme—je ne sais ce qu'il y a 
mais cette jolie et jeune femme me tient 
singulitrment au coeur; je l’'avoue que je 
n’aime point Mdlle sa soeur—Comment! 
avoir craindre pour les jours d’une si 
charmante soeur et n’en pas perdre un 
grain de gaité—elle me mets en colére. 
Here is noble resentment thrown away 
—really I think this mystification of 
Claire’s a little wicked though laughable.’ 


Mary, as well as Claire and Elise, as this 
jest in somewhat questionable taste attests, 


‘Letters of Mary Shelley. F. L. Jones, ed. 
Norman. 1944, p. 34. 
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acquiesced in treating Elise as more than an 
ordinary nursemaid. She herself took Elise 
to London to the opera, and at other times 
shopped for clothes for Elise to send Aimée, 
Elise’s child, who may or may not have 
been illegitimate. Undoubtedly Elise was in 
a less favourable position in Byron’s palace 
and at the Hoppner’s with Allegra. One 
understands her desire to rejoin the Shelleys, 
but why should they have taken her back? 
In her letter to Mrs. Hoppner discrediting 
Elise’s story that Claire had had a child by 
Shelley which had been abandoned at 
Naples, Mary asserted that at Rome Elise 
had formed a connexion with Paolo; that 
this was discovered when Elise was threat- 
ened with a miscarriage in Naples, and, to 
protect Elise, she had had her married to 
Paolo. Shelley’s story, written to Peacock, 
was that Elise had married against their 
advice. The fact that the marriage took 
place at the British minister’s suggests 
arrangement by the Shelleys, for Elise was 
Swiss,*® Paolo Italian. If Paolo and Elise 
had not known each other previously, and 
if Elise were proved to be the mother of 
Elena Adelaide, it is difficult to credit this 
attachment as Elise would have been over 
five months pregnant when they met, seven 
months pregnant when, according to Mary, 
their connexion began. Miss Orange 
believed that Paolo’s consent to marriage 
was purchased by Shelley. Why were Elise 
and Paolo discharged? Paolo was declared 
to be a “rascal” but Shelley later recom- 
mended him to Henry Revelly. It is tempt- 
ing to accept the theory that Shelley and 
Elise were the parents of Elena Adelaide 
merely because the oddities all fall into 
place: the registration of the child as 
Shelley’s and Mary’s;® Shelley’s intention to 
have the child with them; Mary’s complete 
silence about the child, no reference in letter 
or journal; the employment of a skilled 
lawyer to silence Paolo; and the strained 
relationship of Shelley and Mary in 1818-9 
for which she later expressed bitter regret. 
Yet in the final analysis it is difficult to 
credit the theory. Elena Adelaide was 
baptised in the Catholic Church which 
would seem to indicate at least one Catholic 
*She may have come from Savoy where her 
mother and child lived. She had been hired in 
Geneva. She may have known Paolo there—in 
March. 
*Miss Orange erred in saying Shelley registered 


himself as the father of Elise’s child. That Elena 
Adelaide was Elise’s child is only supposition. 
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parent. Paolo remarried Elise in Rome 
after she had turned Catholic—this indi- 
cates his loyalty to his church and also his 
continued interest in Elise. He did not need 
to remarry her in order to blackmail Shelley, 
Shelley would not himself have insisted on 
baptism; his two children by Harriet had 
been christened months after he had left 
her; Mary’s children immediately before 
leaving England for Italy. Expediency, or 
the child’s mother, or Paolo, may have been 
responsible for Elena Adelaide’s baptism.’ 

The most powerful argument against 
Shelley’s parentage in this case lies in his 
firm conviction that the sexual act without 
love was inexcusable. Like the hero in a 
Gothic novel he could not love a woman's 
body if he did not love her mind. Harriet 
had lost him and Mary won him through 
their respective intellectualities. The woman 
he loved had to be his “ purer mind.” There 
is no evidence that he ever sought Elise’s 
companionship. 

Yet the puzzle remains, its interest 
intensified by Miss Orange’s thesis and the 
facts in its favour. An uninvestigated clue 
lies in the name Adelaide, a name not. in the 
Shelley family. Was it in Elise’s? for that 
matter, what was Elise’s last name? what 
the name of her mother? her stepfather? 
Only if these were known could one, as Miss 
Orange suggested, search for letters from 
Elise to her family. 


LouIseE SCHUTZ Boas. 


*°Only if Paolo and Elise knew each other long 
before Este could he have been the father of Elena 
Adelaide. Elise was not yet a Catholic and pre- 
sumably would have no reason to baptise her 
child in the Catholic church. 


AN OLD LONDON BOOKSHOP 


pe any book lovers remember the old 

bookshop of fifty years ago in Red 
Lion Passage, Holborn? It was dusty and 
disorderly, and the elderly man who came 
out to customers from a room at the back 
was in keeping with his shop. It offered 
book-bargains at surprisingly low prices to 
the knowledgeable, of which one can only 
dream nowadays. Periodically it printed 
booklists, of which I have preserved a 
number. The oldest is dated October 1903, 
and is numbered 66, so the shop had been 
in existence for some years. The last of 
my collection is dated February 1914, soon 
after which the shop, I fancy, closed down. 
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The lists were full of real bargains, mostly 
only priced a few shillings, but there were 
some items such as the following to tempt 
the more wealthy : 


Shakespeare, the Fourth Folio 1685 
(wanted portrait, title, and four leaves 
supplied in fac-simile) £8 : 10:0 

Ben Jonson’s Plays with portrait 1692 26/- 

Hall’s Chronicles 1558, the Countess of 
Pembroke’s copy with her signature and 
many MS. notes. £4:5:0 

Notes and Queries from the commence- 
ment to 1890, half calf £6:0:0. 

Bacon. Advancement of Learning, in 
original vellum covers 1633 £1: 15:0 

Johnson’s Dictionary Ist Edition 1755 two 
vols. perfect copy. 20/- 

Nuremberg Chronicle, 
large woodcuts, 
£5:15:0 

Ackerman’s Microcosom 
plates 3 vols, 1808 £15:0:0 

Heylyn’s Cosmographie (including 
America with folding map dated 1652) 
Folio 1657 £2:0:0. 

Panorama of Thames. Colored, on linen, 
12 inches wide, 65 feet long 1820 
£5:5:0 

It is very likely that Arnold Bennett had 
this old shop in mind when he wrote 
‘Riceyman Steps.’ There was no bookshop 
in the neighbourhood of Granville Square 
in the years in which he set his story. 

A few doors away, in the window of a 
barber’s shop were shown for sale, price one 
or two. shillings, the hand-drawn and 
coloured but mass-produced portraits of 
Dickens’ characters by J. Clayton Clarke, 
signed ‘Kyd’. Clarke, a man of mystery, 
had great talents, and his skill in delineating 
Dickens’ characters came near to genius. 


S.R. 


806 
1493 


imperfect, 
oak boards, 


106 colored 


CHARLES BRIETZCKE’S DIARY 
(July, August, 1761) 
(Continued from cci. 74) 


Sun. 5th. July. At Mr. Shadwell’s by 1/2 
past 6, where Mr. Wace was come who 
shooked me by the Hand, but we waited till 
8 for Wright when we set off in Our Landau 
& 4 for Denham, where we got by 1/2 past 
11. We took a Walk round Mr. Way’s 
House which is very grand, Mr. Larpent 
who went over Night with Mr. Noble came 
from Church, & we all walked about the 
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Garden & House, which are pleasant 
enough, & at 2 sat down to a good Dinner, 
of which I eat too much, there were Mrs. & 
Miss Watson there besides his Wife, at 1/2 
past 7 Mr. Shadwell Wace & I set out for 
Town, leaving Wright shuffling Wright be- 
hind, & did not get Home till past 11. 


Mon. 6th. Mr. Fox introduced his Son 
to My Lord who lately brought Dispatches 
from Mr. Stanley at Paris. 


Tue. 7th. The People conjecture variously 
in Town about the Meeting to Morrow of 
the Privy Council which is to meet to 
Morrow. 


Wed. 8th. The Council, that has engrossed 
every Body’s Attention met today when His 
Majesty declared his Intention of marrying 
the Princess Charlotte Sisr. of the Reigning 
Duke of Mecklenbourg. 


Thur. 9th. Genl Fowke waited but did not 
see My Ld. today, I believe He has some 
thing in View. 


Frid. 10th. My Lord don’t come at 11 as 
he used regularly nor does Mr. Weston come 
at 9. I thought as they said in the Office, 
that these early Hours would not last long. 


Sat. 11th. Mr. Gul... was at the Office & 
Mr. Jenkinson showed Him a Pr. of Ear 
Rings worth 8000 Gs. which had been shown 
to the Kg. & I was to see Him deliver them 
to Him in the Great Room. 


Sun. 12th. At the Office today & at Work 
as we had a Dutch Mail in. 


Mon. 13th. People are much pleased at the 
Kg’s choice of a Queen, & that & the 
Coronation engrosses all the Ladies talk. 


Tue. 14th. Lord Shelburne, Aid de Camp 
to the Kg. went out an airing today with 
My Ld. He seems one of my Lord’s 
Favorites. 


Wed. 15th. Sr. Alexander Grant brought 
some of his city Friends to introduce to My 
Lord he is like some of the rest, when he has 
got introduced himself to trouble my Lord 
with his Friends, it was to recommend a 
Mr. Hanaway to my Lord I found; they all 
have something to ask for. 
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Thur. 16th. July. My Lord did not come to 
the Office today, I took a Walk by Miss 
Stanley’s but had not the Happiness to see 
her sweet Face. 


Frid. 17th. Walkd this Evg. with Farrel 
who I had not seen some Time, He said he 
would go to Vauxhall with me to Morrow 
Night, I agreed to go if the Mail came in. 


Sat. 18th. see Wentworth in the Park, poor 
Fellow it is a Pity for Him who is so 
deformed in having such a short Arm to be 
in the foot Guards in the Evg. went to the 
Park in order to meet Farrel, which as I did 
not I returned to my Office again. 


Sun. 19th. Up at 6 set out after 7 & got 
to the Grove a little after 9, & eat a most 
hearty Breakfast as I always do. Mr. Elliot 
sent for me, & made me sit down & chatted 
with me in a very condescending Manner for 
2 Hours almost, I walkd round the Park 
with Mrs. Kitchen. & we paid my bill, 
Lorphelin came from Church & my Lady 
who was very civil. after Dinner young 
Mr. Murray came from Strand on the Green 
where he is for his Health & he & Mrs. 
Kitchen walked with me to Richmond 
Gardens. I got a Coach upon Turnham 
Green & got to Town by 9. Mr. Elliot read 
me a List of the Queen’s Ladies etc. & 
Part of a Letter from a Kinsman of his in 
‘Germany. 


Mon. 20th. News of Pondicherry’s being 
taken arrived this Mg. I ran immediately 
& told Lady Lindores after, & sent Mr. 
Elliot account of it by One of the Turnham 
Green Stages, & sent Lady Harrington an 
Acct. as I always do of any Thing that’s 
good. This Conquest puts us in Possession 
of all the French Possessions in India almost. 
Guns in the Park & in the Tower fired for 
this good News, which Capt. Monckton 
brought & which has been so long expected. 
News, also, of the Neutral Island of 
Dominique being taken by Lord Rollo & 
Commodore Sr. Jas. Douglas. 


Tue. 21st. Gate of Pondicherry did not 
come out or was not published till This Mg. 
tho’ dated yesy to Night’s contains Lord 
Rollo’s acct. of his taking Dominique. 


Wed. 22nd. As Prince Galitzin was with 
my Lord the Servant came into my Room to 
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tell me Capt. Wedderburn was just landed 
from Germany with Dispatches for my 
Lord, I immediately went & told my Lord 
an Officer was just come his Lordship had 
Him in presently, & in going thro’ my Room 
to carry the Officer to the Kg. told us, that 
we had gained a compleat Victory in Ger- 
many, Major Wedderburn, to whom he 
addressed himself said, une Victoire com- 
plette & totale Deroute. The Kg. who has 
been ill of a Chicken Pox is much better & 
I hope this good News will make his 
Majyswell. To Night I drank Tea with 
Miss Sukey Hayes whose Brot. is at Belleisle 
with Jack, He is Purser to Commodore 
Keppel’s Ship the Valiant. 


Thur. 23rd. See Miss Stanley & had a 
Courtesy from Her this Evg. in the Park. 


Frid. 24th. July. Looking over the Rails in 
the Green Park to Night, as I frequently do 
this fine Weather, Lady Harrington came 
into the Green Park & was pleased to thank 
me for thinking of her as I did, which She 
took very Kind in me She said. 


Sat. 25th. at 11 at the Office & very busy 
till 4. 
Sun. 26th. late in Bed, as I went to it so 


late last Night or rather so early this Mg. 
upon my Word it is very fatiguing early & 
late Hours, went to Chapel then I break- 
fasted & walkd in the Park & Green Park, 
see Mr Way sitting in the lower Park ona 
Bench, so was Mr. Stanley, Miss Stanley’s 
Father, He chatted very civil, & talked about 
the Lady’s Aprons & Stays, & 

at a Distance etc. in the Evg. I walkd in the 
Green Park & see Miss Stanley there with 
Mr. Young the Painter I joined Mr. and 
Mrs. Belson, we walkd together some Time, 
& I went Home and supped with them, they 
have a very snug pretty Lodging, & seem to 
live very happy together, see Mrs. Fraser in 
the Green Park, but I never join Her that 
would not be proper. 


Mon. 27th. Capt. Jenkinson, Mr. Jenkin- 
son’s Bror. who is come from Ireland to 
have a Place under the Queen, was intro- 
duced to my Lord. Mr. Shadwell was telling 
me today that My Lord had mentioned us 
all to the Kg. last Saty Night how busy we 
were & how industrious, which may prove 
of service to Us in Time. To be sure we 
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have done a great deal of Business lately, 
and are likely to have a vast deal still to 
do, but while it is thought off, & done in 
quite a different Manner than in Lord 
Holderness’s Time, it will be done cheerfully 
by every Body; at least I can say it will by 
me, while one is thought of. 


Tue. 28th. My Lord not at the Office, His 
Lordship went to Kew I believe, Tho’ I staid 
till 4. In the Evg. I walkd with Miss Smith 
& her Sisr. we went into the Green Park & 
heard the French Horns, Mr. Hastings of the 
Admy. was with Us, & Miss Smith & He 
seemed to have a little Tendresse for each 
other, poor Mr. Stepney told me of his going 
to pay his addresses to the late Mrs. G. 
Garrick, but that Carrington showed Him 
the Door, & desired He would walk out He 
is a great Dangler after the Fair Sex. 


Wed. 29th. My Lord did not come till 3, 
his Lordship is not quite so early as He was 
at first nor his Secrys. neither, for they were 
by 9 at the Office & My Lord at 10 at first, 
but they said in the Office they would not 
hold that long, then My Lord came at 11, 
or there abouts, but now it is sometimes past 
11, & sometimes near 12. We have always 
a great Numbers of Gentlemen at my Lord’s 
Levee, & I imagine every One have some 
Favour or other to ask All think it their 
interest to come to my Lord, if it is but to 
make a Bow, just to say they know his 
Lordship. 


Frid. 31st. This Mg. in going to the Office 
I met Mr. Stanley in Catherine Street, who 
bowed very civilly to me. I dined with Mr. 
Martheille & his Mor. after Dinner see My 
Lord come to Miss Vansittart’s House, 
which is over the Way & where He comes 
every Evg about 7. Mr Milbourne told 
me some Time ago, that He is a very little 
Time at Dinner, & always goes out after 
Dinner by Himself in a Chair (if nobody of 
any Consequence dined with Him) without 
any Servant which private Way He comes 
in to Miss Vansittarts. 


Sat. Ist. August. Up at 7. & went behind 
the Green Park but did not meet with Sally 
Saul as I expected see Wentworth upon 
Guard, & went to my Office where I break- 
fasted with Mr. Fetherston, he is a good 
natured Lad & I think a sensible one, & to 
... able well considering He was brought up 
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at Newcastle. My Lady Bute is his Friend, 
to whom He pays a Visit now & then. 


Sun. 2nd. A rainy Mg. after Chapel I went 
to my Office expecting the Mail, & was 
detained there to write Sr. Sph Yorke’s In- 
structions, which is not proper on Sundays 
considering the Work We have in the Week 
Days now. In the aftern. I walkd to the 
Top of Charles Street Soho, but did not see 
Her & had some Coffee at the Smyrna’ 
walxd in the Park with Miss Hayes Smith 
etc. & Miss Rogers, who I see Home in a 
Hackney Coach to Kensington to School 
there & before I could walk it home again 
it rained. I expected the Pleasure of meeting 
dear Miss Stanley but was disappointed. 


Mon. 3rd. In the Evg. met Lady Lindores 
Mrs. Whitfield & Miss Hayes in the Park, 
they were going to Vauxhall, but I went to 
my Vauxhall the Office. Or else I should 
liked to have went with them, the Expence 
excepted. Capt. Mowbray & another 
Gentleman or two were with them. 


Frid. 7th. Lord Anson sailed this aftern. 
for Stade to fetch over the Queen I wish 
Him a safe Passage & a quick Return, He 
wrote to My Lord word of his sailing, & 
that all his Flock were ready when he got 
down. 


Sat. 8th. I was to see the Scaffolding in 
Westmr Hall for the Coronation which is 
very grand already. they say it won't be 
ready, but that report may be like a great 
many others that go about especially now, 
a Lye. Met Royer & walkd with Miss 
Medows, who is appointed one of the Maids 
of Honour to the Queen & the Miss Rooke’s, 
& we walked & chatted very agreably till 10. 
they were pleased to be very civil, & un- 
reserved. we talked about the Queen, her 
lying in, her going into the Country etc., 
her Father spoke to Royer. 


Sun. 9th. Miss Borgard having invited me 
to come & see them, I got up at 7, when it 
rained, tho’ I went in the Stage to Green- 
wich where I found Miss Borgard gone to 
Church, I went there after Her, & see the 
Belles come out of Church Betsy told me 
of her Sisrs. going to be married to Mr. 
Blackwood of Charlton, & in the Evg. we 
walked over there, & were caught in the 


* Smyrna Coffee House, on the north side of Pall 
Mall, near Marlborough House. 
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rain, & had a Post Chaise back, I got into 
the Stage at 7, & Home by 9. 


Mon. 10th. More Rain. 


Thur. 13th. August. Council today sat late. 
Frid. 14th. Another Council, We do Busi- 
ness now like Men of Business. 


Sun. 16th. Breakfasted with Mr. Crisp & 
he carried (me) in his Chaise to Miss 
Borgards at Greenwich, where Mr. Black- 
wood & Mont Desagueiers were, Betsy & I 
went to Chapel, & then walk in Greenwich 
Park with some of the Beauties there, after 
Dinner we walkd in the Park again, and left 
Mr. Blackwood cooing with Miss Kitty, at 
which seemed hurt a little & expressed her- 
self in Terms to Mr. Blackwood, that might 
as well have been left alone. the Stage was 
gone by when I returned from walking, tho’ 
I had taken a Place & tho’ I stopped it so I 
was forced to walk Home not a little angry 
indeed. 


Mon 17th. My Mor. went with Mr. Crisp in 
his Chaise to Miss Borgard, I dined at Home 
with only my Sists who really have no 
Decorum in their Behaviour to me & when 
my Mor. came Home at 9 spirited Her up 
to be out of Humour with me, but while I 
do my Duty to Her & them, I will not take 
it, so I determined not to stay there any 
more; upon my Word it is a Pity when One 
has a House over ones Head, coals & 
candles, & really affluence almost with my 
100£ that we can’t live happy together, but 
Such is their Tempers, tho’ they lay it upon 
me. 


Tue. 18th. As it was till after 5 before I 
could get from the Office, I went & dined 
at the St. James’s Coffee House? with Mr. 
Ancell where we had some Venison Pasty 
& cold Beef & cold Wine, it cost us but a 
Shilling each Mr. Driver was there, we 
drank the new Toast which was made by 
the Mistress of the House (Mrs. Rolls) tho’ 
they did not say so it was “ May it please 
His Majesty’. I think it is a good one. 


Wed. 19th. Council today sat, till nearly 8, 
deliberating I believe upon the Terms for 


*In St. James's Street, from time of Queen Anne 
to George III. 
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Peace, I dined at the Office when it rained 
a hard Shower, tho’ at 8 Mr. Larpent & I 
went to Ranelagh which had very thin Coy. 
indeed. It is almost over now they say 
when the Queen arrives, it will be very full. 
Mr. Fetherstone met Us there & we all had 
supper at St. Jas’s Coffee House & drank 
3 Bottles of Claret like Gentlemen. 


Thur. 20th. Another Council today which 
sat till near 9. drank Tea at Miss Roworth’s, 
who made me very unhappy by telling me 
that She knew Miss Stanley & heard I was 
an Admirer of her’s, but that the Father had 
made choice of some other Gentleman for 
her. I dined at Pon’s Coffee House,* as I 
don’t dine at Home, nor won’t till their 
Civility grows a little stronger; & then It 
shall not be, but till I can suit myself else- 
where, for I cannot work, be subject to the 
Hours & Disappointments in the Office & 
be ill used at Home, that will never do, but 
Harriot is the Cause. 


Frid. 21st. I went to the Office as usual for I 
seldom miss a Day or 1/2 where Capt. Whit- 
field calld upon me today & I walkd with 
Him in the Park to the War Office & invited 
him to Dine with me on Wedy next. I dined 
by Somerset House at a Chop House, after 
Dinner I went Home, & had a discourse with 
my Mor. upon the late disagreable Affairs, 
which nobody can dislike more than I, but 
I cannot be trod under Foot, drank Tea at 
Lord Lindores. 


Sat. 22nd. August. About 12 It came into 
my Head, & I took a Resolution of going to 
see my Friends at the Grove particularly as 
My Lord did not stay long at the Office I 
got a Coach, & went to the Grove, where I 
dined, & after dinner & tea Mrs. Kitchen & 
I walked in Richmond Gardens which were 
extreemly pleasant indeed. A Sea Officer 
that was wounded in India was in the Coach 
with me. sent my Mor & Sists some Fruit I 
brought with me. 


Sun. 23rd. At Chapel then went & sat 
down in the Park where I see, but did not 
bow to Miss Stanley, as She did not see me. 
In the Evg. walkd there with Miss Meredith. 


(Communicated by Miss ELMA HAILEY.) 


(To be continued) 
> New Street, off St. Martin’s Lane. 
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Readers’ Queries 





“J INES” AS SURFACE RIPPLES?—In 

Shakespeare’s Troilus and Cressida 
IL.iii.137-41, Agamemnon, given Achilles’ 
scornful answer by Patroclus, replies with 
some heat that worthier men than Achilles 
have courteously disguised their right to 
command and here 

vnder write in an obseruing kinde 

His humorous predominance, yea watch 

His pettish lines, his ebs, his flowes, as if 

The passage and whole carriage of this action 

Rode on his tyde. (Folio.) 

Many editors emend “lines” to “ lunes,” 
mad freaks, quite possibly a ghost word in 
Shakespeare’s vocabulary, but in any event 
not justified here if “lines” makes good 
sense. A few editors think that “lines” 
does make good sense, again as “ caprices or 
fits of temper.” Since Agamemnon’s image 
is drawn from river pilotage, though, there 
may be some chance that “lines” refers to 
the surface lines (vee-lines, snag lines) by 
which the alert pilot is warned of hidden 
reefs. ‘Pettish” is precisely the right 
adjective for such lines, and the image is 
precisely right for Achilles’ behavior. He 
has not been acting capriciously but with 
quite consistent arrogance and insubordina- 
tion, and Ulysses has already explained that 
such conduct in a leader, though not itself 
disastrous, may set a disastrous example for 
the rest of the army. 

Is there any reader familiar with old books 
on navigation, seamanship, and river pilot- 
age who can cite some examples of “lines ” 
used in this sense? 

NEILL MEGAW. 

Williams College. 


ACAULAY ON FLOGGING VS 
REFUTATION?—Ever since its 1864 
edition, Webster’s Dictionary, under ‘ refuta- 
tion,’ has attributed to Macaulay the state- 
ment, “Some of his blunders seem rather 
to deserve a flogging than a refutation.” Yet 
the present editor ruefully admits that his 
staff cannot locate this statement in 
Macaulay’s writings. Did Macaulay actually 

make this statement? 

EDWARD ROSEN. 


City College, New York. 
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OURCE WANTED—In editing the 

letters of Thomas Gillespie, an early 
contributor to Blackwood’s Magazine, | 
came across the following two quotations 
that I cannot find the source of: (1) “I 
thought my master a wise man, says the 
dean’s maid, but this man makes my master 
a fool.” (2): 

Happy the babe who privileged by fate 

A shorter labour and a lighter weight 

Received by yesterday the gift of breath 

Ordered tomorrow to return to death. 
These may not be quoted exactly, as 
Gillespie does not always quote verbatim. 


MALCOLM USREY. 


UDWIG GRUNER.—In the course of an 
inquiry into the activities and influence 
of certain early Victorian “ taste-makers ” 
in the arts, I am seeking unpublished 
material in the form of letters, invoices, etc., 
relating to German advisers who acted for 
British collectors. I am_ particularly 
interested in the Dresden engraver, Ludwig 
Gruner, who advised the Prince Consort and 
sometimes bought for his account in Italy. 
Any documents entrusted to me will be 
treated with scrupulous care, and returned 
as quickly as possible after copying. If 
owners having such documents prefer, I 
could perhaps arrange eventually to inspect 
and copy them at the Warburg Institute dur- 
ing my next visit to England; but in the 
meantime I should be most grateful to 
receive news athome. winstow AMES. 


1349 Washington Avenue, 
Springfield 2, 
Missouri, U.S.A. 


ENJAMIN PORTER'S MAP OF 
SHROPSHIRE, 1794.—Can anyone 
tell me where I may see a copy of this map 
in order to describe it for a descriptive list of 
the maps of Shropshire from 1577 to 1900, 
which I have prepared for the Shropshire 
Archaeological Society. 


GEOFFREY C. COWLING, M.A. 


Town Clerk’s Office, 
Civic Hall, Leeds 1. 


“4 DRAW.’—When the issue of a game 

is undecided, the situation is described 
as “a draw.” It is stated in Brewer's 
Dictionary of Phrase and Fable that when 
the issue of a battle or game is in doubt, the 
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forces on both sides are drawn off, neither 
side claiming victory, and this seems to me 
to be a good enough explanation. However, 
as an example the Oxford English Diction- 
ary quotes the Manchester Examiner (1885) 
—* The cricket match . . . ended in a draw 
in favour of the latter county,” and recently 
I came across the following sentence in a 
report of a Rugby Union football match in 
The Advertiser (Brierley Hill, Staffordshire) 
of 30 December 1876—‘“ After some excel- 
lent play on both sides, a draw in favour of 
Handsworth was accepted.” If a draw 
signifies a contest without victor and 
vanquished, how* can it be declared in 
“favour ” of one side? H. J. Hapen. 


TILTS.—I am engaged in research on the 
history and use of stilts. In the book, 
“The use of Stilts, especially in Africa and 
America,” by K. G. Lindblom, I came across 
the following reference: “Among the 
Bakongo in the lower Belgian Congo one 
may occasionally see children jump on 
stilts.” 

The use of the word “jump” interests 
me. Has any reader information which 
might explain the origin of today’s Pogo 
Stick? Perhaps this toy is called by another 
name in England. I am referring to a long 
pole with two footrests and a spring. Chil- 
dren stand on the footrests and jump up and 
down. 

It seems to me if stilts were sometimes 
used for jumping up and down, one stilt 
would do this better than two. Could this 
then not have been the first pogo stick, to 
which later the mechanical spring was 


added? (Mrs.) HANNELORE STOUMEN. 


ACARTNEY MANUSCRIPTS.—I am 
told, on good authority, that “a mass 

of Macartney manuscripts was sold by 
weight to America.” I do not know whence 
or whither. As we have here a very good 
Macartney collection of manuscripts, I 
should be interested to hear from anyone 
with information about these papers in 
America. The first Earl Macartney (1736- 
1806) was at various periods envoy to Russia 
and China, Chief Secretary for Ireland and 
Governor of Madras and of the Cape of 


Good Hope. K. Darwin. 


Deputy Keeper of the Records. 
Public Record Office, Belfast. 
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ANNA FRANCESCA CRADOCK.—In 
1896 an Englishwoman named Mme, 
O. Delphin Balleyguier published a French 
translation of the Journal of Mrs. Anna 
Francesca Cradock under the title: Journal 
de Madame Cradock. Voyage en France 
(1783-1786). The English text of the Journal 
never appears to have been published, but 
I understand from the French descendants 
of Mme. Balleyguier that the original manu- 
script remained on this side of the Channel, 
though nothing definite is known of its 
whereabouts for the last 50 years or so. | 
should be grateful for any information 
about the fate of the MS. J. Louau. 


GIR THOS. WHITE (cci. 227).—In Grang- 

er’s Biog. History Sir Thos. White is 
given as a Founder of Worcester College 
(Oxon.) portrait engraved by J. Faber from 
a painting in the president’s lodgings at St. 
John’s College. The date however is 1557, 
Is it possible that he was an ancestor of the 
person enquired about, or that the present 
portrait is a copy of the one in the college 
and the attribution is wrong? 


Jos. W. Proctor. 


“PEOPLE OF THE BOOK.”’—Term 

widely applied to Christians. Where 
did the phrase originate and did it apply in 
that instance to Jews, Mohammedans or 


Christians? FRANK E. BALL. 
Mansfield College, Oxford. 


OLLECTIVE PRONOUNS.—I should be 
obliged if any reader could tell me of a 
book which gives a list of collective pro- 
nouns, e.g. a gaggle of geese; a murmuration 
of goldfinches, etc. A list of them appeared 
in a magazine a few years ago but, unfortu- 
nately, I have not the name or year of the 


publication. (Miss) ALICE E. MACKAY. 


ROYAL ARMS IN CHURCHES.—With- 
out going into great detail, can any 
hints be given for the quick identification of 
the Royal Arms in old churches? What 
books are there on the subject? 
Cc. 


GOURCE WANTED.— 


A dry May and a dripping June 
Brings everything in tune. 
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Replies 





: E ARTE OF ENGLISH POESIE” 

(1589) (cci. 189).—In this interesting 
article there is a mistake in identification. 
The author mentions “an anecdote of a 
conversation which took place at the Duke 
of Northumberland’s board where merry 
John Heywood was allowed to sit at the 
table’s end,” and identifies the Duke of 
Northumberland with Henry Percy eighth 
earl of Northumberland. But he also says 
that Heywood fled to Malines in or about 
1558, on the death of Queen Mary, and 
that his name is on a list of fugitives living 
abroad in 1571. The eighth earl of North- 
umberland did not obtain the title until 1576, 
so that Heywood could never have sat at 
his board while he was Earl of Northumber- 
land. This is not the place to go into the 
complicated history of the Percy family, but 
it may be pointed out that the title of earl 
of Northumberland was in abeyance from 
the death of the 6th earl in 1537 until in 
1557 Queen Mary restored it to Thomas 
Percy the seventh earl, elder brother of 
Henry, the eighth earl. Thus Heywood 
might have sat at the board of the seventh 
earl of Northumberland in 1557-8. But why 
does Mr. Eagle assume that the anonymous 
writer of “The Arte of English Poesie” 
meant the earl of Northumberland when he 
wrote the duke of Northumberland? John 
Dudley, earl of Warwick, was created Duke 
of Northumberland in October 1551 by 
Edward VI. He was executed in 1553. 
There was no other Duke of Northumber- 
land until 1765. John Heywood might have 
sat at the Duke of Northumberland’s board 
in 1551-1553. It might be objected against 
this that John Dudley was a Protestant and 
John Heywood a sincere Catholic. But 
Dudley used religion only for political ends, 
and had no strong personal convictions. It 
seems quite probable that he would amuse 
himself with Heywood’s wit and not trouble 
about his religious belief. The anonymous 
writer seems to have been at the court of 
Edward VI, as he says he wrote a poem for 
the young king when he himself was about 
18. He must have known that the earl of 
Warwick was created Duke of Northumber- 
land, a very important event in the history 
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of the reign, and unless there is some strong 
evidence to the contrary it seems reasonable 
to believe that when he mentioned the Duke 
of Northumberland he meant what he said. 


M. H. Dopps. 


IDDLE ENGLISH OLIUE, O-LIUE, 
O LIVE.—In N. & Q. 201, p. 186 f. 
the expression oliue, taken as adjective or 
adverb, is noticed as unique in the Auchin- 
leck St. Margaret and St. Katherine, and as 
absent from O.E.D. The Dictionary treats 
the expression as a prepositional phrase o 
liue. Historically this has the advantage of 
keeping it together with the fuller form of 
liue, which is common in Middle English in 
the same uses; and in some examples (e.g. 
the last quoted by Professor Bliss: Beteth 
hir al out oliue) it can only be ‘ of life’, not 
an adjective or adverb. O.E.D. gives the 
necessary information and selected examples 
under o prep.’, the reduced form of of; 
under of 4; under life la; and more fully 
under the verb bring 8b, because bring o(f) 
liue is a stock phrase. 
KENNETH SISAM. 


WHat IS CHAUCER’S BORROW? (cci. 
97).—The lines quoted from Doding- 
ton’s letter to Hatton form an irregular 
quatrain: 
If the worst befal me I shall fly 
To Chaucer’s borrow, 
. .. Sit down and sigh 
And drink mine own sorrow. 

According to the Glossarial Index in “ The 
Complete Works of Geoffrey Chaucer” 
edited by W. W. Skeat, Chaucer uses the 
word borrow (Borwe) as a noun meaning 
“ pledge” or “surety”, generally in the 
phrase “ to borwe ” meaning “as a pledge”, 
i.e. “ Venus here to borwe =“ Venus being 
your pledge”. I suggest that “I shall fly 
to Chaucer’s borrow” might mean “I shall 
appeal to Chaucer as. my pledge”, in other 
words, “I cite Chaucer as my authority”. 
If this be the meaning, it remains to find a 
passage in Chaucer's works where he de- 
scribes an unfortunate man as sitting down 
and sighing and drinking his own sorrow. 
It will be noticed that there is a play upon 
the meanings of the word “ pledge”. When 
a man drinks a pledge to a friend, he drinks 
his health. But Dodington says in effect, 
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“T shall not drink your health, but my own 
sorrow.” 

Another possible explanation is that 
“borrow” is a 17th century spelling of 
“borough”. Chaucer’s borough would pre- 
sumably be Canterbury, and if this is what 
Dodington means, he says that he will give 
up all worldly things, become a pilgrim to 
Canterbury and pass his life in fasting and 
grief. This may be an echo of Sir Walter 
Raleigh’s “ A Passionate Man’s Pilgrimage ”’. 


M. H. Dopps. 


PROLIFIC AUTHORS (cci. 227).—The 

most prolific author was _ probably 
Lope Felix de Vega Carpio (1562-1635), the 
Spanish dramatist. In The Literature of the 
Spanish People (1951) Gerald Brenan esti- 
mates his output as 1,500 comedies (500 of 
which have survived) as well as a couple of 
novels and an amount of poetry several 
times larger than that of Spenser. In Don 
Fernando (1935) Somerset Maugham asserts 
that he wrote as many plays as the Eliza- 
bethan and Jacobean dramatists put 


together. D. J. Groaan. 


H AS A ROMAN NUMERAL (cci. 226).— 

Is your correspondent quite correct in 
stating that the Romans used H as 200? No 
mention of such usage is found in any 
reference book available to me, but the 
“Century Dictionary” says this usage was 
a Medieval one with H standing for 200,000. 
Pliny says, “non erat apud antiquos 
numerus ultra centum millia,” but numeral 
adverbs were added to centum millia if 


required, Jos. W. Proctor. 


NGEL-MAKING (cci. 226). — The 
French have a slang phrase, faiseuse 
d’anges, which they apply to a midwife who 
commits criminal abortions. (The New 
Yorker, 2 June 1956, p. 66-67.) The use of 
the word “ anges’’ in this instance no doubt 
comes from the Roman Catholic practice of 
offering the votive Mass of the Angels at 
funerals of children who have not reached 
“the age of reason.” In devout but simple 
minds it is easy to transfer the title of Angel 
to a deceased child. 


MARSHALL SMELSER. 
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The Library 





PLATO'S PHAEDO. Translated with an 
Introduction and Commentary by R. 
Hackforth (Cambridge University Press, 
1955: pp. x + 200. 2l1s. net). 

OF Plato’s major dialogues the Republic 

reaches the widest audience, though 
some who read it, swayed by ideological or 
other bias, are at the outset aware of the 
answers they intend to find. The Phaedo on 
the other hand—habent sua fata libelli—is 
doomed all too often (even at school and 
university) to be studied in snippets and 
mainly for the unforgettable narrative of 

Socrates’ equanimity as he drains the cup 

of hemlock. It is to be hoped that Professor 

Hackforth’s admirable version of the Greek 

(a version which is rarely awkward and not 

infrequently noble) will do much to dis- 

courage this unworthy ‘filleting’ of a great 
work. For purposes of analysis the dialogue 
is divided into twenty-two sections, all of 
which (except the last, which ‘ needs neither 
summary nor comment’) contain a lucid 
exegesis of the argument and, where 
necessary, a candid exposition of its inade- 
quacy. There are footnotes explaining 
departures from Burnet’s text and providing 
information helpful to the reader but not 
directly relevant to the analysis. On the 

* Socratic question ’ (whether Socrates did or 

did not expound the Theory of Ideas) Hack- 

forth like most modern scholars emphatic- 

ally rejects the Burnet-Taylor view that all 
the early dialogues up to and including the 

Republic are absolutely historical. On pp. 

6 ff. H. argues attractively that the Phaedo 

may well have been written in 387 B.c. or 

slightly later, thus preceding both the 

Republic and the Symposium. Among much 

that is good in the running commentary, the 

discussion of Phaedo 95A-99D and 105B- 
107B is especially worthy of mention. 


A CONCORDANCE TO EURIPIDES, by 
J. T. Allen and G. Italie. University of 
California Press and Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press, 1954, pp. xi + 686. $10 (75s.) 
net. 

"THE study of Euripidean tragic diction 

will be given a fresh impetus by the 
publication of this invaluable concordance 
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which has been magnificently printed by the 
Oxford University Press. The volume is of 
a convenient size for use, typography and 
general lay-out are excellent and the price, 
all things considered, is so reasonable that 
students of the Greek theatre and indeed 
Hellenists in general will wish rather to 
possess their own copy than, in a University 
or Reference Library, constantly to make 
the tiresome discovery that their wish to 
consult it has been anticipated by another 
reader. No reviewer would be so pre- 
sumptuous as to venture a hasty judgment 
on a work which has been gestating for over 
forty years. Needless to say, where the 
present writer has made reference to it, he 
has been well pleased with information so 
clearly and attractively presented. It is sad 
to record that Professor Allen, the senior 
editor, who was responsible for entries under 
all but four of the Greek letters, died six 
years before the date of publication. There 
stand behind this book a host of shadowy 
figures—editors, textual critics and papyrolo- 
gists—without whose labours and ratiocina- 
tions this essential tool of the scholar and 
researcher could not have been produced 
with so fine a cutting edge. 


ARISTOTELES LATINUS: PARS POS- 
TERIOR (Corpus Philosophorum Medii 
Aevi): MSS described by G. Lacombe, 
assisted by A. Birkenmajer, M. Dulong 
and E. Franceschini; supplements and 
indices drawn up by L. Minio-Paluello. 
Cambridge University Press, 1955. 
Pagination from 771 to 1388. 84s. net. 


GOME twenty-eight years have passed since 

the Union Académique Internationale 
formed the laudable and ambitious plan of 
editing in toto the Latin translations of 
Aristotle’s works made in the Middle Ages. 
In 1939 was published in Rome (Libreria 
dello Stato) the first half of an exhaustive 
catalogue of the manuscripts. The outbreak 
of war necessarily involved a serious retarda- 
tion of this vast international project. Now 
at last we have, finely printed by the Cam- 
bridge University Press, the second half of 
the catalogue of just over 2,000 MSS (includ- 
ing fragments). British scholars (and 
Oxonians in particular) will be pleased not 
only by the contribution made to this enter- 
prise by Professor Minio-Paluello but by 
the graceful compliment paid to the palaeo- 
graphical learning of Professor R. A. B. 
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Mynors on p. 783. The indices (one of 
proper names and the titles of the works 
cited; the other of the beginnings of the 
translations) enable easy reference to be 
made to the catalogue. It should be stated 
in conclusion that from now on the texts (in 
33 volumes) will be published by the house 
of Desclée de Brouwer (Bruges-Paris). 


CAESAR AS MAN OF LETTERS, by F. E. 
Adcock; Cambridge University Press 1956. 
pp. x + 115. 10s. 6d. net. 


[N an admirable and all-too-short study of 

Caesar’s writings Professor Sir Frank 
Adcock unites the roles of ancient historian 
and literary critic. This book is not intended 
either for the professional historian or for 
the advanced student of Latin prose-style. 
As the volume has been kept within a very 
modest compass the documentation is of 
necessity slight. But there is much here that 
will be of interest and profit not merely to 
those who are about to read, are reading or 
have read History or Classics at the univer- 
sity, but also to the general reader whose 
mental image of the conqueror of Gaul owes 
more to the genius of Shaw and Shakespeare 
than to the original sources. That the re- 
viewer derived especial pleasure from the 
chapters entitled ‘ The Literary Form’ and 
‘Certain Problems’ (this latter dealing 
shrewdly and succinctly with the vexed 
questions of the time of composition and 
of publication of the ‘ Gallic War’ and the 
‘Civil War’ and with the geographical and 
ethnological excursuses) may be the result 
of his own literary prejudices. Incidentally 
Sir Frank agrees with Beckmann and Opper- 
mann (as against Klotz) in affirming the 
Caesarian authorship of the digressions. On 
page viii of the Preface we read, ‘ And, 
unless my memory betrays me, no scholar 
in the University of Cambridge has, in the 
last half century, devoted even the shortest 
of lecture courses to the works of Caesar.’ 
On this two comments: (i) the brilliant 
courses on Roman republican history de- 
livered by such men as Professor Adcock 
and the late Martin Charlesworth inspired 
many an undergraduate to regard the 
Caesarian Corpus as something more than a 
happy hunting ground for examiners in 
search of ‘ gobbets’; (ii) in two at least of 
the civic universities Julius Caesar, stylist as 
well as soldier, appears regularly on the 
menu both for Pass and Honours candidates. 
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THE DIARY OF JOHN EVELYN. Edited 
by E. S. de Beer. 6 volumes. Oxford: 
Clarendon Press. London: Cumberlege, 
£15 15s. 


At last we have the whole of Evelyn’s 
Diary as he wrote it, except for a few 
lines which are better forgotten, and which 
he himself scratched out. The result is that 
we can now sum up the characteristics of 
this strange but estimable man. Mr. de 
Beer’s additions do not add much to the 
picture as a whole, but Bray’s text has been 
overhauled and tidied up, which it badly 
needed. Some 200,000 words have been 
added, but the great bulk consists of 
abstracts of sermons. Evelyn was a devout 
church-goer, and as he grew older he became 
more pious, and although inclined to doze 
during sermons, he noted them all down 
with unfailing regularity. But Evelyn had 
many other interests. Although he lacked 
the courage of action and had no taste for 
fighting he possessed the courage of endur- 
ance, a restless curiosity, a craze for writing, 
a belief in learning and great public spirit. 
Evelyn was a staunch royalist, and until 
the Restoration he spent some ten years 
abroad. For many readers the travels form 
the most interesting part of the Diary. Here 
Mr. de Beer is perhaps at his best. He 
follows Evelyn through Holland, France and 
Italy, and but for the fact that the Venetian 
galley was commandeered for the war 
against the Turks, he might have had to 
follow this intrepid traveller to Jerusalem, 
Syria, Egypt and Turkey. Mr. de Beer’s 
wide knowledge of 17th-century travel litera- 
ture has enabled him to track down the 
guide books from which Evelyn took most 
of his material, and the result is strange but 
extremely interesting patch-work of informa- 
tion with original observations interspersed, 
which no student of the Grand Tour can 
afford to neglect. 


Evelyn’s insatiable curiosity is everywhere 
apparent. Nothing of interest seems to have 
escaped him. He was a pillar of the Royal 
Society. He was present at surgical opera- 
tions and examinations by torture. He 
witnessed the dreadful business of cutting 
for the stone and remarks that a child of 
eight or nine went through the ordeal with 
great cheerfulness and was overjoyed when 
the stone was shown to him. He witnessed 
the ancient rite of circumcision. He saw a 
leg amputated and was pleased to inspect the 
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knife newly taken out of a drunken Dutch- 
man’s guts. At Leyden he must needs 
inspect a spider’s skeleton, and at Deptford 
a hairy woman with a child not so hairy, 
In all these matters he had much in common 
with Sir Thomas Browne, with whom he 
carried on an extensive correspondence, 
although he lacked Browne’s genius for 
experimental knowledge. Browne showed 
him the sights of Norwich, and it is difficult 
to imagine a happier fate than to be escorted 
round the streets of 17th-century Norwich 
with Sir Thomas Browne as a guide and 
Evelyn as a companion. 

Evelyn had his lighter moments. He 
danced and fooled at times and learnt to 
play the lute. Pepys had a great regard for 
him and found him so merry on one 
occasion that the company almost died of 
laughing. This must have been an un- 
guarded moment, for Evelyn was not what 
we should call a merry soul. But Pepys 
talked with him with mighty pleasure, and 
one of his tributes is worth recalling: ‘the 
more I know him, the more I love him.’ 

Of Mr. de Beer’s labours of more than 20 
years as editor it is difficult to speak with 
restraint. He is generous with his acknow- 
ledgements but this great work is wholly his. 
It is pleasant to find a number of references 
to N. & Q., and the editor’s reference to 
Canon Maynard Smith, who did so much 
for Evelyn, is well deserved. It is sad to 
think that this fine scholar did not live to see 
the completion of Mr. de Beer’s labours. 

The index is encyclopaedic. Where so 
much has been given it is ungracious to ask 
for more, but a few catch-words here and 
there would have been welcome. The hasty 
or forgetful reader who wants to trace 
Evelyn’s remarks on the elephant, the spider, 
or the knife which was extracted from the 
Dutchman’s guts has to refer to Animals, 
Insects, and Medicine and Surgery. Mr. de 
Beer reminds us again how narrowly this 
precious Diary escaped destruction. The 
debt we all owe to William Upcott and 
William Bray must never be forgotten. 


THE STORY OF CLIPSTON GRAMMAR 
SCHOOL, NORTHAMPTONSHIRE, by 
Sir Gyles Isham, Bart. (Green & Co., 
Market Harborough, 1956, 3s.) 

ALTHOUGH naturally of paramount 

appeal for the locality with which it is 
concerned, this scholarly and well produced 
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pamphlet of 54 pages, based on assiduous 
research into original sources (largely un- 
published documents preserved amongst the 
author's own family archives at Lamport), 
is more than an important contribution to 
the history of Northamptonshire and 
deserves to command a wide public. Sir 
Gyles Isham has not only vividly recon- 
structed the chequered career of Sir George 
Buswell’s charity, the School and Hospital 
at Clipston, which dates from the reign of 
Charles II, and of which the Ishams acted as 
trustees for over two centuries, but, mainly 
with the help of wills, he has compiled a 
valuable account of the founder’s family 
and his connections by marriage. Genealo- 
gists will be grateful for much new informa- 
tion and the correction of some long- 
established errors: they will welcome the 
provision of a sketch pedigree and an 
appendix on the manors of Clipston. But 
perhaps the most rewarding discovery, made 
while reading the letters exchanged in 1668 
between Sir Justinian Isham, an original 
trustee, and Lady Buswell, Sir George’s 
young widow (Sir Gyles has printed the 
letters in extenso), is the name of the builder 
and designer of the existing School build- 
ing, ‘a sound piece of work on traditional 
lines’. Matthew Coles, or Cole, a Clipston 
man, was unknown even to Mr. Howard 
Colvin. Incidentally, Lady Buswell, through 
her courtship by Sir Justinian’s nephew, 
furnishes a fascinating love-interest for what 
is throughout an intensely human story. The 
pamphlet fittingly concludes with an 
appendix describing the fine series of 
Buswell monuments in Clipston Church: 
records as revealing as any manuscript. 


WILTSHIRE QUARTER SESSIONS AND 
ASSIZES, 1736, edited by J. P. M. Fowle 
(Wiltshire Archaeological and Natural 
History Society, Records Branch, vol. xi, 
Devizes, 1955). 


OR some years considerable attention has 
been given to the records of the Courts 

of Quarter Session; some local authorities 
have printed excellent calendars of the 
records in their care, while Record Societies 
have also done much in this direction. 
Within the last few months three volumes 
have appeared: Quarter Sessions Order 
Book, 1642-1649, published by the Sussex 
Record Society and the County Councils of 
East and West Sussex, Norfolk Quarter 
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Sessions Order Book, 1650-1657, published 
by the Norfolk Record Society, and Wilt- 
shire Quarter Sessions and Assizes, 1736. It 
is the last volume which now claims our 
attention and calls for very high praise; not 
only does the editor break new ground by 
offering a study based on 18th-century 
Sessions records, but he embraces all the 
judicial and administrative proceedings of 
the courts for a single year, thereby giving 
us an unusually complete picture, and 
emphasizing the importance of the Court of 
Quarter Sessions as the chief administrative 
authority in the county earlier than 1888. 

While details of the actual cases will be 
of interest mainly to persons in Wiltshire, 
the Introduction will have a much wider 
appeal. Mr. Fowle has shown wisdom in 
writing a long Introduction (58 pp.); he has 
clearly mastered his subject, and has the 
added gift of being able to write on techni- 
cal matters in a way which will be particu- 
larly helpful to the non-specialist reader. 
For example, what comprised the ‘ Great 
Rolls’ or ‘session bundles’? Each type of 
document and its purpose is explained, and 
we are also told how the bulk of the rolls 
increased according to the growth of the 
court’s business as a court of record. 

The Minute Books (commencing in 1574 
whereas the Sessions Rolls do not begin 
until 1603), Order Books, Process Books of 
Indictments, and sundry other records are 
described with thoroughness, and while Mr. 
Fowle’s descriptions are of general interest, 
he has made an important contribution to 
Wiltshire history by his scrupulous attention 
to detail which gives an intimate picture of 
the officials who compiled and kept these 
records. 

Mr. Fowle has sensibly restricted his study 
to a single year and given all the material 
regardless of its apparent usefulness. This 
plan is to be commended, for what editor 
of such a heterogeneous series of archives 
as Sessions Records has the right of selec- 
tion? What may seem unimportant this 
year will have much significance in twenty 
years’ time when a dozen similar volumes 
for other counties have appeared (unless, of 
course, printing costs and postage charges 
have extinguished all Record and other pub- 
lishing Societies). 

Whether one’s interests lie in the spheres 
of social history, genealogy, or topography, 
Quarter Sessions records provide an abun- 
dance of material, but in this present 
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volume we have the benefit of the 
corresponding proceedings before the 
Justices of Assize. It is of interest to note 
that the proceedings in Sessions for 1736 
occupy 118 pages of print, while those for 
the Lent and Summer Assizes need only 
eight pages. The Editor of the Records 
Branch of the Wilts. Archaeological and 
Natural History Society is to be congratu- 
lated on being the first to print post-medieval 
Assize records: may his good example be 
followed elsewhere. 

Some useful lists are included in this 
volume: for example, a list of the Clerks of 
the Peace from 1390 to date, a list of Justices 
on the Commission of the Peace for 1736, 
and the ‘ Freehold Book’ giving the names 
and occupations of those qualified fo serve 
on juries. Lastly, we must mention the 
splendid indexes of subjects, persons and 
places. 

Wiltshire is indeed fortunate in having 
such an active organization for the publica- 
tion of records, and the volume under review 
is outstanding in quality. We are also glad 
to see the really long Introduction, as some 
of the earlier volumes in this series were 
inclined to be rather poorly equipped in 
this respect. 

Copies of Wiltshire Quarter Sessions may 
be obtained from the Hon. Treasurer, Mr. 
M. J. Lansdown, 37 Hilperton Road, 
Trowbridge, Wilts., price 30s. 


THE CALENDAR OF TIAHUANACO by 
H. S. Bellamy and P. Bell, roy. 8vo. pp. 
440. 5 half-tone and 48 line blocks. 
(Faber and Faber) £2 10s. net. 


THIS book is an elaboration of an earlier 
work by Mr. Bellamy—Built Before the 
Flood (1943 and 1947). It is a very detailed 
and painstaking interpretation of the carved 
pattern on a stone slab forming the lintel 
of a trilith found among some ruins near 
the village of Tiahuanaco in Bolivia. With 
immense application the authors have 
interpretated every twist and turn of the 
enormous and intricate pattern as having 
some numerical significance. The arrange- 
ment, they say, forms a calendar somewhat 
similar to others found among Central 
American remains. But, whereas these 
usually relate to the present solar year, the 
authors’ tedious calculations refer to a 290- 
day year. 
The calculations are based on a cosmic 
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theory put forward by the late Hang 

Hoerbiger of Vienna which has yet to fin 

favour among the astronomers of the woridl 
One of the chief features of this theory igs 
that about 15,000 B.c. our present moon 
supplanted a _ previous satellite. This 
satellite revolved round the earth in such q@ 
way that it appeared to go widdershins, and 
the earth itself revolved round the sun ig 
about 290 days. The authors’ calculations, 
of course, fit Hoerbiger’s theory very p 
cisely. As by this theory the satellite dist) 
integrated about 20,000 B.c., the date of the 
Calendar of Tiahuanaco is said to b 

25,000 B.c. Most ethnographers think th 

man only came to the Americas aboug) 
17,000 B.c. and by modern techniques date) 
the Tiahuanaco ruins between 500 B.c. and” 
A.D. 500. - 


The authors are undoubtedly sincere ig) 
their beliefs, and one cannot but admi 
their almost fanatical determination to pro 
the ancient date. of the relic, and the tru 
of Hans Hoerbiger’s cosmic theory. B 
with such a wealth of ancient numerical 
symbols to hand, it seems a very great pity) 
to assume, as the authors appeared to havé 
assumed but not shown proof, that thes¢ 
early mathematicians were acquainted with) 
and used a decimal notation and were: 
thoroughly aware of the principle of) 
position. 


THE SMUTS PAPERS, by Sir Keith Hand 


cock. University of London. T 
Athlone Press, 3s. 


"THE subject of these seventeen pages is 

literally the papers left by General_ 
Smuts—their divided ownership. Little is 
shown us of their writer’s personality. Just 
when Sir Keith is on the point of being) 
human he reminds himself that the purpose” 
of his lecture is archival rather than 
historical. But we can get through his” 
barrier, and learn that Smuts and his fiancée 
both wrote poetry. She is troubled with 
religious doubts, and he begs her to read 
Prometheus Unbound, for Shelley, he insists, 
was not an atheist: ‘I have never read a 
poet who re-echoes so deeply the spirit of 
the Bible.’ What we should like is a study 
of the mind of the man who kept his Greek 
Testament on his bedside-table together with 
—during the last few weeks of his life—the 
poems of Emily Bronté. 
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